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THE CALIFORNIA SENATOR. 
FYNHE election of Mr. BootH as Senator 
4 from California is an event of great sig- 
nificance. It not only places in the Senate a 
man of high character, ability, culture, and 
political independence, who will maintain its 
truest dignity—it is not only the sign of the 
defeat of the great railroad monopoly, an 
event of the utmost importance—but it 
shows that in the great Pacific State the old 
party policies are replaced by a more vital 
issue. For some time California has been 
the seat of a determined struggle between 
the people and the railroad combination. 
The present Legisiature was elected upon 
that question, and is, in that sense, a thor- 
oughly reform or anti-railroad body. The 
old parties, however, had their especial can- 


—— —=—= 


didates, while Governor BootH was the 
popular or distinctively anti-railroad or 
anti-monopoly candidate, and he has been 
elected. He is an old Republican, but is 
entirely independent, and has shown the 


power of perceiving real issues, so that he 
has not hesitated to oppose and defeat his 
party when he saw that it was controlled 


by the interest which he thinks most perni- 
zious to his State and menacing to the coun- 
try. He is said to be a man of great popu- 
lar magnetism, an eloquent and persuasive 


speaker, and a natural leader. Such reports 
may be the eulogies of enthusiasm, but of 
bis ability and independence, two qualities 
indispensable in the Senate, there can be no 
question. 

‘ His election is the most striking sign of 
the laxity of party bonds. The present 
strength of the Republican dominance is 
negative rather than positive. There is as 
yet no issue which commands national at- 
tention, and the organized opposition, the 


Democratic party, is a name only and an 
abhorred memory. The great general desire 
is that of honest and economical adminis- 
tration. Regular standing and party ortho- 
doxy are of leas value than they have been 
for a generation. Personal character in po- 
litical life is for the same reason more im- 
portant than for many a year. While the 
question of slavery and all that sprang from 
it is in process of settlement, the country 
sees that behind the all-engrossing cloud of 
war there has arisen a new class of ques- 
tions-—questions not of personal or political 
right, not of the nature and powers of the 
government, which for fifty years have been 
all-absorbing, but questions of finance and 
economy, of the currency and its treatment, 
of vast moneyed interests and monopoliés 
which control States, elect Governors and 
Legislatures, Senators and Representatives, 
and aim to direct the national government, 
and wield the power of taxation and the re- 


sources of the Treasury. 

These questions, however, have thus far 
shown their radically disturbing power only 
in Wisconsin and California. In both of 
those States it is evident that there are more 


- pressing issnes than that of the familiar Re- 


publican and Democratic difference. The 
Jast Presidential election has hastened the 
development, because it showed.that so long 


as there is a disposition to contest power 
upon the old ground, a disposition evinced 
by the presence of the political organization 





of the old slave Democracy—whatever new 
professions and insincere nominations it may 
make—so long the country will sustain the 
regular Republican ascendency. There is a 
consequent feeling that the Democratic par- 
ty, as such, is not to be feared, and this fact 
releases public attention for other and new- 
er questions. 

It is useless to wonder what precise polit- 
ical form, around which parties can be gath- 
ered, these questions will take. The course 
of national politics is delayed and perplexed 
by the nature of the Union. If the Union 
were a single consolidated State, the Demo- 
cratic party, as an organization, would soon 
disappear. But as it exists in every State, 
and has as many arenas as there are States, 
its local successes prolong its national exist- 
ence, and so postpone the natural change of 
political issue and interest. This is not to 
be regretted, because it springs from the 
kind of local independence which is most 
desirable in every great nation, and also 
because it tends to the thorough settlement 
of old questions before the new are practi- 
cally introduced. But it also explains why, 
when the brains are out of a national party, 
it does not immediately die. 

The presence of Governor BooTH in the 
Senate will be most interesting, because it 
will show how the new aspect of affairs and 
the tendency of politics are regarded by a 
Republican who, when he was accused of 
leaving his party to secure independence of 
the railroad interest, replied, “ Whenever it 
has been found necessary to do so, so much 
the worse for parties.” Parties are for use, 
not for mastery. They are means, not ends. 
There comes a time in the history of all 
parties when the question whether reforms 
can not better be sought within the party, 
and whether party defeat does not involve 
the defeat of all that the voter desires, is a 
sophistry which he must have the wit and 
the courage to answer, or he will find that 
he is a mere cat’s-paw. In 1862 it was cer- 
tainly wiser for a voter in the State of New 
York to seek greater energy in the war by 
sustaining the Republican party than by 
voting for the Democratic candidate. But 
in 1873 the Republican in California who 
would break the power of the monopoly 
wisely voted for Governor BootH rather 
than for the regular Republican candidate. 
The reasons, however, were different. In 
the first case, where the prosecution of the 
war was the object, the Republican manage- 
ment might be criticised, but it was the 
only war party. In the second, where the 
object was to defeat the railroads, although 
the regular Republican candidate may have 
been an enemy of the monopoly, the credit 
of his election would have been shared by 
the party, and would therefore have been a 
less signal blow at the monopoly than the 
election of one whose sole position was hos- 
tility to it. 





THE “VIRGINIUS” AND THE 
F 


IT seems to be generally understood that 
the settlement of the Virginius difficulty has 
finally decided that the flag of the United 
States absolutely and without exception 
protects the vessel that carries it upon the 
high seas and in time of peace. If there be 
suspicion of its right, the question can be 
tried only by ourselves. Indeed, it is assert- 
ed with vehemence that any other doctrine 
than this is British, and that we went to 
war with England upon this very issue six- 
ty years ago. So we did, but peace was 
made without any reference to the point. 
Undoubtedly, however, the result of the war 
was a virtual abandonment of the British 
practice so far as our vessels were concerned. 
Yet it was not until 1858 that the assertion 
of the right may be considered to have been 
formally renounced by England. The two 
governments were long in correspondence, 
and at last, in 1858, Lord LYNDHURST said 
in Parliament: “ We have surrendered no 
right at all, for in point of fact such a right 
as that contended for has never existed. We 
have, my lords, abandoned that assumption 
of right, and in doing so I think that we 
have acted justly, prudently, and wisely.” 

Yet the general comity forbids that the 
flag of any nation should be used to its own 
injury, or to that of the citizens of any oth- 
er. Therefore Mr. WEBSTER, in his letter of 
March 28, 1843, to Mr. EVERETT, then min- 
ister in London, says, “ At the same time, 
the Government of the United States fully 
admits that its flag can give no immunity 
to pirates, nor to any other than regularly 
documented American vessels.” Yet if the 
flag alone is conclusive, the exceptions are 
needless. If a ship could not be stopped 
upon suspicion, a pirate, the common foe of 
the race, liable under international law to 
be seized by the cruiser of any nation, and 
tried in any lawful court, had immunity un- 
der the flag of the United States. If, on 
the other hand, one ship could be lawfully 
stopped upon suspicion, so might any. Mr. 
WEBSTER certaiuiy did not mean that the 





United States alone could deal with a pirate 
showing the flag; nor did he mean that 
when the ship was proved to be a pirate 
the flag would not give it immunity. What 
he meant is evident. It was that the fraud- 
ulent use of the flag should not protect a 
pirate upon the high seas from any nation- 
al cruiser. And he necessarily conceded to 
“he cruiser the right of ascertaining. Of 
course it must take the risk, and if mistaken 
there must be apology and reparation. 

This, however, could not be satisfactory. 
The practical benefits to be gained would 
certainly be less than the disadvantages and 
perils. Except by express treaty stipula- 
tion, the concession to cruisers of a right to 
stop a foreign flag upon the high seas in 
time of peace would constantly embroil na- 
tions. Yet it is the common interest that 
no flag shall be abused, and it is therefore 
a common duty to provide means to guard 
against the abuse. Neutrality and naviga- 
tion laws are easily eluded, as the case of 
the Virginius shows. The relation of this 
country to the European colonies in the Gulf 
of Mexico is peculiar, and exposes us con- 
stantly to perplexing difficulties with the 
parent powers. It creates a class of cases 
like those that arose under the slave-trade, 
and as we made treaties to cover them, so 
should similar provision now be made for 
these. 

At present our first duty is to inquire rig- 
orously into the right of the Virginius to 
carry the flag, and to punish peremptorily 
and justly every violation of our laws. And 
then, as a sign of our sincere purpose not to 
harm a friendly nation, and not to wink at 
illicit war waged upon her from our shores, 
to conclude a treaty with Spain providing 
for the detention of such a ship as the Vir- 
ginius upon reasonable suspicion, with re- 
course to our own courts. Whatever may 
be our sympathy with the Cuban revolution, 
our honorable duty is plain. There is no 
need of sneaking or lying. When we think 
that the Cubans should be recognized as 
belligerents, let us recognize them frankly 
and fairly. But until then we are bound to 
take every care to discharge all our friendly 
duties to Spain in the most generous spirit, 
including a firm protest against inhuman 
warfare. 





THE CITY TREASURY. 


Mr. COMPTROLLER GREEN is accused of 
withholding their just wages, due in 1869, 
from “washer-women and scrubbers,” and 
Mr. LAWRENCE is reported as pleading in the 
courts for “emphatic measures” compelling 
him to pay. The answer to this is that the 
law forbids the Comptroller to pay these de- 
mands. The appropriation for the purpose 
for that year was exhausted before the year 
expired, and the law prohibited even those 
then in power from paying, because the ap- 
propriation was exhausted. Moreover many 
of the claims are fraudulent, and in ascertain- 
ing these there is necessarily delay. The 
officer who came in, as Mr. GREEN did, to 
restore honesty and economy into the city 
Financial Department will necessarily be 
abused in every way; but his fellow-citi- 
zens should not lightly credit every tale 
told to his injury. The de it contin- 
ues steadily to adjust and settle the claims 
of the creditors of the city. But few per- 
sons know the routine ‘and labor of this 
work. 

Look at the daily demands of the city de- 
partments. The Department of Public Char- 
ities and Correction requires food and cloth- 
ing of every necessary kind, and tools for al- 
most all mechanical pursuits. The Fire De- 
partment must have engines, machinery, and 
tools ; horses and the feed and necessaries 
for their care ; telegraphic supplies and met- 
als of every sort. The Department of Pub- 
lic Works demands the tools and supplies 
necessary for grading and paving of streets, 
laying of sewers and of water pipes and 
mains, and the engineering implements nec- 
essary for their laying out, The Depart- 
ment of Public Parks needs agricultural 
machinery and tools, building materials, 
plants and seeds, and food for almost every 
species of animal life. Printing, stationery, 
and office supplies for all the various de- 
partments; material for the care and repair 
of machinery, from the ponderous engine to 
the most delicate scientific apparatus; in 
short, all things that the exacting require- 
ments of a great city demand for its care 
and maintenance are bought for the vari- 
ous departments either in open market or 
by contract. 

The bills are forwarded to the Finance 
Department in packages from the different 
departments, certified as to receipt of goods 
and correctness of price. At the Finance 
Department they are subjected to examina- 
tion and revision before payment. They 
are given to experts to be examined as to 
the rates charged, whether these are reason- 
able and at fair market prices. This in- 
volves a knowledge of every branch of man- 
ufacture and trade. The bills then pass to 





clerks who examine and certify that the 
calculations and extensions of the figures 
are correct; then to others, who examine 
the authority and law under which the pur- 
chases are made ; if made by virtue of a con- 
tract, the contract and certificate of the in- 
Spector are examined; the records are search- 
ed to ascertain that no previous payment 
has been made, and then the bills go back 
to the Auditor of Accounts, whose duty it 
is finally to revise, settle, and audit every 
claim, certifying thereto, and giving his rea- 
sons therefor. It is then sent to the Comp- 
troller, with an appropriate warrant attach- 
ed, to be signed by him, countersigned by 
the Mayor, and returned to the Auditing Bu- 
reau for registration before disbursement. 

Complaints are often made of the unjust 
delays to which the creditors of the city are 
subjected, and especially that the laborer 
has been kept waiting for months for the 
hard-earned results of his toil. Yet the rec- 
ords of the department show that during 
the past twelve months the laborers em- 
ployed by the city, with but one or two 
occasional exceptions, have been promptly 
paid at their place of work, within forty- 
eight hours after receipt of the pay-rolls at 
the Department of Finance. We have seen 
the schedule of the time for the examina- 
tion and audit of claims against the city for 
the first half of the year 1873, which shows 
that the great bulk have been settled within 
five days of their receipt at the Finance De- 
partment, and that the few excepiions have 
been delayed by circumstances beyond the 
control of the department, by lack of appro- 
priations or of requisitions for such appro- 
priation, on the proper authority, in time for 
prompt payment. The facts show that with 
all the difficulties and obstacles thrown in 
the way of the present management of the 
Finance Department, its business is con- 
ducted with admirable promptness, decision, 
and dispatch. 





THE FORM OF THE EXECUTIVE 
POWER. 


THE pending inquiry into the methods of 
electing the President gives great interest 
to the views of Mr. FREEMAN, the historian 
of Federal Government, and one of the most 
weighty authorities upen political history. 
In an essay upon Presidential Government, 
familiar to political students, he contrasts 
our system with the Swiss, and with the 
English monarchy. The weak point of our 
executive system he thinks to be that which 
has been often mentioned, the fixed term of 
the President. If the President were elect- 
ed by Congress or by some body chosen by 
Congress, or if the Secretaries could be elect- 
ed to Congress, or had the right of appear- 
ing and speaking in Congress, the evils 
would, he thinks, be greatly diminished, 
while the essential principles of Presiden- 
tial Government would still remain. The 
character of the candidate must, according - 
to him, decline so long as he is selected by 

party conventions. The question 
of re-election he considers to be a balance 
of evils. The controversy has changed since 
HaMILTOon defended re-eligibility in the Fed- 
eralist. His argument presupposes a possible 
wicked President, but experience has shown 
the possibility of a weak one. 

The Senate committee will hardly pro- 
pose the abolition of the Presidency. But 
it is not because a President is indispensable 
toa republican system. In his late lectures 
at Oxford upon Comparative Politics, Mr. 
FREEMAN says that history shows the tend- 
ency of republican states in general to be 
against vesting the executive power in a 
single person. There has, indeed, been a 
Chief Magistrate, but he has been the chief 
of the executive, not the whole of it. It was 
announced the other day that a President 
had been elected in Switzerland. But he is 
merely the chairman of a committee. The 
Swiss Federal Assembly is elected for three 
years. When it assembles it chooses a com- 
mittee of seven, which is called the Federal 
Council. Every year it chooses the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President from among the 
members of the council, and neither office 
can be held by the same man for two con- 
secutive years. Mr. FREEMAN says that this 
system prevents the commonwealth from 
making the most of a great man, but secures 
it from the disgrace of a small one. ‘The 
Presidency of WASHINGTON and the Presi- 
dency of Pierce are in Switzerland alike 
impossible.” 

In his lectures Mr. FREEMAN says that 
the notion that a republic must have a Pres- 
ident at its head is simply a shadow of king- 
ship. Our President he calls a four-years 
King; and he says that his powers are felt 
to be so essentially kingly that there is a 
growing tendency to hamper his personal 
freedom of action, as that of the constitu- 
tional kings of Enrope is hampered. Mr. 
SEWARD said that every President felt him- 
self to be a kind of king; and that when 
ANDREW JOHNSON took leave of his cabinet, 
upou the inauguration of General GRantT— 
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he being then a private citizen—it was with 
the air of a monarch holding out his hand 
to be kissed. The Executive Council of the 
Swiss Confederation, Mr. FREEMAN’ thinks, 
avoids every royal tendency. But the dif- 
ference in the situation of the two countries, 
and in the national character and circum- 
stances, seems to him to explain our prefer- 
ence for our own system. His views are 
well worth the attention of all political stu- 


dents. 





OUR LATE MASTERS. 


THE trials, convictions, sentences, and es- 
capes of the members of the late Ring which 
governed the city of New York produce even 
a profounder impression of the degradation 
into which the city had fallen than the first 
disclosures and details of the facts. As the 
reader proceeds in the story step by step, it 
becomes more and more manifest not that a 
rascal or two cheated the city, but that New 
York, which is so fond of vaunting its grand- 
eur, lay helplessly in the hands of a company 
of banditti, who filled its importané offices, 
taxed it at pleasure, and punished critics 
and complainants. No Fra Diavolo ever 
held a lonely Italian village more absolutely 
under control than TWEED and his gang 
held the city of New York. It seemed evi- 
dent to any one who knew the facts that 
popular government had wholly failed here, 
and that there was no other remedy than 
violence. Nobody had a right to presume 
that a city which submitted to so infamous 
a mastery would ever have the courage to 
try to throw it off; and the movement of 
two years ago was therefore one of the most 
agreeable facts in our history, because it 
showed not only the real power of public 
sentiment even under such apparently hope- 
less circumstances, but the possibility of 
rousing and organizing it to great results. 

The disgraceful ascendency of the Ring, 
the absolute power of such persons as TWEED, 
SWEENY, CONNOLLY, GENET, INGERSOLL, 
BRENNAN, BARNARD, NORTON, FIELDs, CAR- 
bozo, COMAN, WALSH, and their confed- 
erates, was due primarily to the character 
of the voting population, secondly to the 
policy of the Democratic party, and then to 
the absurd complexity of the municipal ma- 
chinery of government. There is an im- 
mense proportion of an ignorant foreign ele- 
ment in the population of the city, which is 
the easy prey of designing men. To this 
element the Democratic leaders have never 
hesitated to pander. Up to the beginning 
of the rebellion they taught it contempt for 
human rights; they squandered the public 
money upon it in the form of gifts and nom- 
inal rents for its sectarian institutions ; ev- 
ery kind of base appeal to prejudice and 
ignorance was made by the Democratic lead- 
ers. When the consequences began to ap- 
pear, instead of openly repudiating such 
men as_we have named, the Democratic par- 
ty sent them to the Senate and the Assem- 
bly, to the Mayoralty and the City Hall, saw 
them supreme in Tammany and at State 
conventions, and listened without protest to 
one of their own number airily declaiming 
that government was always a Ring. How- 
ever much some of those leaders may have 
regretted the power and control of these 
men, they submitted to it as a party neces- 
sity, until the Times published the proof of 
their enormous offenses, and then two or 
three prominent Democrats made common 
cause with good citizens of all parties, and 
worked zealously and faithfully to the end 
to secure the punishment of the Ring chiefs. 
Meanwhile, as the Ring bought the Legisla- 
ture, it made such municipal machinery as 
it chose. 

The question now is, how may another 
such peril as that which the city has escaped 
be avoided? All the conditions remain— 
the ignorance, the party spirit, and the op- 
portunity. There are but two general meth- 
ods of relief: one is moral, the consciousness 
of the constant presence of the danger which 
has been so plainly demonstrated acting as 
a spur to public duty, and reminding every 
good citizen that he must pay his share of 
time and trouble if he would have good gov- 
ernment; and the other lies in administra- 
tive methods, the increase and concentra- 
tion of responsibility, the general abolition 
of fees, and such other details as experience 
has indicated and good sense would suggest 
to an intelligent Legislature. One thing is 
clear. There will be ne Heaven-sent meth- 
od. There are as designing knaves outside 
of the Penitentiary as there are within it, 
and they are only waiting their opportunity. 
Practical politics has become a promising 
career for rascals. And why? Because 
public opinion, the deliberate opinion of 
many a reader of these words, sustains a sys- 
tem which puts the public service up for 
sale—a system which fosters the idea that 
political activity is something to be paid for, 
instead of a duty which every man is to be 
censured for not performing. The great 
practical step toward abolishing TWEEDS 
and GENETs is to prevent politics from being 








merely venal, and, to do this, offices must not 
be exposed for sale. If patriotism and pub- 
lic virtue are unequal to this, they are un- 
equal to a real reform, and another Ring is 
but a question of time. 





THE ASSEMBLY CAUCUS. 


THERE is no doubt that there is a large 
number of Republican representatives elect- 
ed to the Legislature of this State who are 
sincerely desirous that the work of the ses- 
sion shall be both honest and efficient. They 
know that there are already snares craftily 
spread for the unwary and the ignorant, and 
they are uneasy lest they themselves may 
somehow be entrapped. They wish, first of 
all, to secure a Speaker whose character is 
a pledge that jobbery of all kinds will be 
made as difficult as possible. Such mem- 
bers are, of course, aware that the organiza- 
tion of the House is determined by the cau- 
cus, which meets usually upon the evening 
before the opening of the session, and they 
know how severely refusal to obey the de- 
cisions of the caucus is punished. The 
first point, therefore, which the lobby and 
the jobbers and the “ strikers” strain every 
effort to secure is the control of the caucus. 
It is in the caucus that the real work of the 
Assembly is often determined. In the cau- 
cus it has more than once been bought and 
sold. If the pirates can succeed in obtain- 
ing the Speaker and the Clerk in the caucus, 
they may smile at the subsequent struggles 
of virtue in the House. 

Now the reliance of “skilled talent” in 
the caucus is the secret ballot, which affords 
every opportunity for corrupt combinations. 
The member may be expected or requested 
by those whom he represents to vote for 
an honest candidate for Speaker. He may 
promise, and be profuse of the finest senti- 
ments, and when a jobber is elected he may 
declare, with all the fervor of Joseph Sur- 
face, that he supported the regular candi- 
date of the caucus. Yes—and how did he 
vote in the caucus? Nobody knows. The 
vote is secret. That secret caucus ballot is 
the cover of untold iniquity. It is preceded 
by all kinds of bargains for chairmanships 
and places upon committees, and there is no 
hold, no check, upon the member. There is 
no doubt that, if the secret ballot in cau- 
cus were abolished, honesty would have fair- 
er play than it can now have. Nobody who 
knows the history of the caucus that pre- 
ceded the organization of the House five 
years ago will have much doubt of that. 

We trust that the Republican caucus of 
this year will require an open vote. Why 
should it not? Long ago the State Conven- 
tion adopted the viva voce nomination. There 
is no possibility of evasion. The name of 
every delegate is called, and he rises and de- 
clares his choice. Why should he not do so 
in the Legislative caucus, since we all know 
the evils and the mischievous chances of 
the secret ballot? The general argument in 
favor of a secret vote at elections is wholly 
inapplicable here. The object of secrecy is 
the protection of the voter from any kind of 
coercion, and nothing can be more proper 
where coercion is possible or probable. But 
in the caucus there is no more fear of it than 
in the convention; and the very object of 
the open vote upon such occasions is to avoid 
the pleasing coercion of bribery. Ever since 
the election there have been gentlemen 
scouring the State, arranging and bargain- 
ing for the organization, and the honest 
members of the caucus ought to take care 
that they are disappointed. Let our friends 
demand the open vote in the caucus. 





COLOR AND LAW. 


Tue Supplementary Civil Rights bill 
which Mr. SuMNER has introduced in the 
Senate is intended to protect the rights 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Its object is to prevent a State from depriv- 
ing any citizen of rights conferred by the 
United States. This was distinctly stated 
by General BUTLER in introducing his bill in 
the House. The purpose is plain, and should 
be approved by all patriotic and sensible 
men. The bill merely proposes that the 
equality of citizens before the law shall be 
maintained, and that color shall no longer 
incapacitate a citizen. Mr. Beck, of Ken- 
tucky, opposed General BuTLER’s bill upon 
the ground of State rights, and seems to 
have supposed that the bill is an attempt to 
force social equality upon certain States. 
That he really thinks so can not be sup- 
posed, because he knows as well as the rest 
of us that such is not the fact. He also 
knows as well as the rest of us, and as his 
colored colleague, Mr. Rarney, of South Car- 
olina, trenchantly said, that there is a feel- 
ing against the negro in the Southern States 
which is most injurious and persistent. It 
was expressed in Mr. BEcK’s speech, and it 
is precisely that feeling which inspires the 
hostility to the colored citizen from which 
the bill would defend him. It is the spirit 





which made the black codes after the war, 
and which would now make a lower caste 
of the colored race if it could. 

It is constantly said that feeling can not 
be changed by legislation. But this is not 
precisely true. The feeling for a race which 
is stigmatized by the law is very different 
when the stigma is removed. The change 
of the law, indeed, may precede the change 
of feeling, for the word here means social 
feeling, which does not at once alter, al- 
though a sense of justice may reform the 
law. But the feeling will follow. That the 
British Tory party should bring a gentleman 
whom a Tory once called “a Jew novelist” 
to be Prime Minister of England seemed 
quite as impossible as that Mr. Rainey 
should be Mr. Becx’s colleague in Congress. 
And having raised to citizenship a class hith- 
erto stigmatized and contemned, it is our 
duty to do all that law can do to release 
them from the results of a prejudice due to 
their old condition. If hotels and restau- 
rants may turn respectable guests away be- 
cause they are of the colored race, and thea- 
tres and cars, all doing business by legal 
license, may refuse them entrance for the 
same reason, it is plain that the law fosters 
the prejudice and distinction which all good 
citizens are interested in allaying and re- 
moving. The moment the law enables the 
colored guest to call the offending host to 
account, and the host is taught that he can 
enforce no whimsical distinctions among 
proper guests, the prejudice will begin to 
wane. There is an immense amount of 
twaddle about the “ instinctive repugnance” 
to colored persons. It is touching to ob- 
serve of how much repugnance some persons 
are conscious, and how very “instinctive” 
they think it toward a quiet colored neigh- 
bor in a car or elsewhere, who are not in the 
least “instinctively” troubled by the neigh- 
borhood of the most offensive persons of an- 
other color. A man, as Mr. Rarney said, 
may choose his companions as he will, but 
the law in this country must see no differ- 
ence between equal citizens. 





HOW TO GIVE ALMS. 


THERE is no recent movement more wor- 
thy of hearty public sympathy and support 
than that of a practical union of the efforts 
of the various charities of the city of New 
York, which has been undertaken by gentle- 
men who are well known, and whose char- 
acters and energy are the guarantee of the 
efficiency of their work. There is a general 
feeling that it will be a hard winter for the 
poor—as every winter is—and a general dis- 
position both to economy and charity, which 
are not inconsistent, for the feeling that 
closes the purse to extravagance opens it to 
benevolence. But every charitable and hu- 
mane person is perplexed by the conscious- 
ness of the enormous annual waste of money 
in alms-giving in a great city. He sees the 
cripple, the emaciated beggar, the half- 
starved woman at the corner, and the hand 
which is raised with the hope of relieving 
suffering is stayed by the fear of pandering 
to intemperance and fostering crime. Mean- 
while pauperism steadily increases. Not 
poverty only, and the suffering that justly 
demands relief, but professional pauperism, 
the system of deliberately living upon the 
money which is annually officially devoted 
to charitable relief. During the last year 
20,657 able-bodied paupers were received 
into the public workhouse, all of whom were 
physically able to earn their living. The 
recent report of the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
reckons the aggregate of the able-bodied 
city pauperism during the year to be 116,349, 
and the standing army of pauperism in the 
city to be 80,000 incorrigible idlers and 
criminals. Meanwhile pauperism and crime 
advance with equal pace. 

We are already brought face to face with 
one of the most difficult and wholly unsolved 
social problems of Europe, and the situation 
is largely due to the ignorance and indiffer- 
ence of the individual citizen. The easiest 
and the worst charity is giving money in 
the street or at the door. The most eco- 
nomical, the most efficient, and the most 
reasonable charity is giving a little care and 
time to the method of relief. The law gives 
every actually destitute person the right of 
public relief. It also provides that the able- 
bodied destitute who are relieved shall be 
put to work at suitable labor. If such per- 
sons refuse to work, they are to be punished 
as criminals. The proper enforcement of 
these laws would put an end to vagrancy 
and mendicity. But the true way to en- 
force them is by the consent and co-opera- 
tion of all citizens, and the harmonious 
working of the various methods of relief. 
To this end the committee appointed by the 
late conference of city charities are direct- 
ing their efforts, in alliance with the Board 
of Charities and Correction. The sub-com- 
mittee state some interesting facts in their 
report. 

The whole number of persons employed in 





trade industries in the city is about 130,000, 
and there are forty-five mutual benefit asso- 
ciations. This number of employed includes 
a very large proportion of the ownership of 
the $150,000,000 in the city savings-banks. 
There are many mechanics and laborers cut 
of employment because in the decline of 
business the late high wages can not be 
paid, and the workmen refuse to take low- 
er. These facts, duly considered, show that 
the number of persons in a starving condi- 
tion in consequence of diminished employ- 
ment is not very large. Meanwhile for the 
actually destitute there are twenty public 
societies. For orphans there are thirteen 
asylums, as many organizations not to be 
classed under one head, and fifteen institu- 
tions of relief of various religious kinds. 
There are eleven asylums for the friendless 
and destitute aged, and thirteen for the 
blind, the deaf-mutes, the poor mothers, tbe 
soldiers, inebriates, and lunatics. For young 
and unprotected women there are seven 4880- 
ciations of relief, and many of the “homes” 
are for their advantage. For the sick poor 
there are twenty-eight dispensaries, and near- 
ly as many hospitals. There are thirty-sev- 
en industrial schools for children, lodging- 
houses, protectories, and “ homes.” Ten so- 
cieties seek the relief of sailors, two carry 
food to the sick poor, and one distributes 
fruit and flowers. There are aiso city mis- 
sions with agencies of relief and employment 
societies and “helping hands.” Thess are 
the official methods and opportunities inde- 
pendent of that private visiting and succor 
which no publie system should ever wholly 
supersede. 

It is proposed to organize a kind of clear- 
ing-house of the various charities, that there 
may be mutual intelligence and co-operation 
in the relief of the poor, an effort of which 
we will keep our readers advised. Mean- 
while, if any body is at a loss how to bestow 
alms, let him join the Association for Ino- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, whose 
office is 59 Bible House, and by giving « 
ticket to every applicant for charity he may 
be sure that those who need it will receive 
it, and that his alms will not encourage 
idleness and crime. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, — 


Conorzss adjourned December 19, to meet again on 
the 5th of January. 
Atto. -~General Williams (the nominee for Chief 
Justice) gives it as his opinion that the st “i 
i the American at the 
of her capture, but, at the same time, that the 





terl ine: 

65; the French, Swias, and Belgian france from 
18.06 to 19.08 cents, with a similar on the 
Greek drachma and Spanieh peseta. The Portuguese 
eae will be decreased in valuation from §1 12 to 

08.47. 

The First Baptist Church, corner of Nassau and Lib- 
erty streets, Brooklyn, was entirely destroyed by fire 
December 21. Loss about $50,000. ; 

Assemblyman Harry Genet escaped from Roemtoty 
of a deputy sheriff on Sunday night, December 21, 
was therefore not in court to receive sentence. Offi- 
cers are in hot pursuit. Several other defendants in 
“ Ring” cases have flown, and their bail has been for- 


The third trial of ex-Mayor Hall was begun Decem- 
ber 22 in the Court of Oyer and Terminer. A jury was 
obtained without difficulty. On Christmas-eve a ver- 
dict of ‘‘not guilty” wae rendered, and thus the case 


ended, 

The California elections for United States Senators 
resulted in the choice of Governor Newton Booth for 
Hager for the short term. 

Mesers. Fisk & Hatch, the bankers, resumed busi- 
ness December 2%. sae ase cotton mills in Au- 

Maine, also resumed December 29. 
John 8. poutine, who was reputed the wealthiest 
December 


citizen of Baltimore, died 24, in the seven- 
Pee we S Se oe. In last he donated 
property valued at ,000 to found a free hospital 
ty for the it sick and poor, without re. 
to sex, age, or color, and a train 
or nurses, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


A rerty-noat accident occurred on the Thames Riv- 
er, near London, December #1, by which thirteen lives 
were lost. 

The Sultan of Achen has surrendered to the Dutch 
commander, 

In the French Assembly, December 21, the Financial 
Secretary said that there would soon be an understand- 
ing with the United States in regard to postal arrange- 
ments. 

The Pope has oo twelve new cardinals. 

The Chambers of Commerce of Dublin have resolved 
to build a central reliroad dépét at an expense of 


’ 
Gonzales has been elected President 
of the republic of San Domingo, 

Eighteen lives were lost by the late explosion of 
@ magazine in C a. he Spanish republican 
forces under Gene Moriones are surrounded by 
80,000 Carlista. Fort San Julian, one of the strongest 
defenses of Cartagena, has been breached. 

Germany has again complained to the French gov- 
ernment of the hostile tone of recent pastorals issued 
by French bishops. 

The Italian minister has proposed to President 
M‘Mahon the resumption of cordial relations between 
Italy and France. 

Scarlet fever in an unusually malignant form pre- 
vails in England. 

The rector of the American College at Rome has re- 
mitted to the Pope the sum of $25,000, contributed by 
the faithful in this country. 

The deficit in the administration of the Vienne In- 
ternatioeal Exhibition amounts to 4,000,000 florins. 
The estimated cost provided for by Parliament was 
15,700,000 florins, the actual expense turns out to be 
19,700,000. 

Marshal Bazaine is still confined in the palace of th 
Trianon, - 
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THE “VIRGINIUS.” 


We give on this page a representation of the 
surrencer of the Virginius at Bahia Honda to 
Captain WHITING, on board the United States 
steamer Despatch, which took place on the 16th 
of December. For a detailed account of the 
event we are indebted to the admirable corre- 
spondence of the New York Tribune. ‘The De- 
spatch left Key West for Bahia Honda Sunday 
evening, December 14, and about noon the next 
day the coast mountain, upon which stands an 
old yellow fort, called Murrilo, commanding the 
entrance to the harbor, was clearly in view. 
Speed was slackened, and the vessel cautiously 
crept along toward the narrow but clearly mark- 
ed channel which leads to the smooth water 
where the Virginius was lying. As soon as the 
Despatch was sighted from the shore the Span- 
ish flag was flung to the breeze. From the deck 
of the steamer was descried a black side-wheel 
steam-ship (with two smoke-stacks) lying about 
a mile beyond the fort, and in perfectly smooth 
water. No other craft except two or three coast- 
ing schooners were then visible, and it was not 
until the Despatch was about to come to anchor 
that a Spanish sloop of war was discovered lying 
close under the shore, about two miles and a 
half away. The Despatch proceeded slowly and 
steadily along, declining the proffered assistance 
of two pilots, and at 1.30 anchored in seven and 
a half fathoms of water, and about 400 yards 
from the Virginius. Almost immediately after- 
ward a boat from the Spanish frigate pulled 
alongside the Virginius, and at 2.15 o'clock the 
Stars and Stripes were raised by Spanish hands, 
and again floated over the vessel which carried 
Ryan, Varona, Fry, and their unfortunate 
comrades to their death. The boat was then 
pulled away, and soon afterward another boat 
from the Spanish vessel brought to the Despatch 
a handsome young Spanish naval officer. He 
was courteously met at the gangway by Captain 
Ropcrers. He introduced himself as Sefior De 
LA CAMARA, commanding the sloop of war La 
Favorita. He was invited into the cabin; but, 
being informed by Captain RopGers that Cap- 
tain Wuirine was to receive the surrender, he 
stepped briskly toward the latter, and Spaniard 
and American lifted caps in courteous salute. 

Commander De La Camara remarked that 
he had received a copy of the protocol requiring 
the surrender of the Virginius, and was prepared 
to execute it either on that or the following day. 
Captain Wuirine replied that he was instructed 
to receive the vessel on Tuesday, but the hour 
would be left to the convenience of the Spanish 
commander. It was then agreed that the cere- 
mony should take place at nine o’clock on Tues- 
day morning. 

At half past eight the next’ morning the gig 
of Za Favorita, containing oarsmen and a single 
officer, was again sent to the Virginius. As the 
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CAPTAIN JOSEPH FRY.—[From a Puotocrarn ny T. Linrentuar, New Orveans.] 


officer stepped on deck a petty officer and half a 
dozen men, who had stood watch on the Vir- 
ginius during the night, went over the side and 
remained in a dingy awaiting orders. Punctu- 
ally as the bellson the Despatch struck for nine 
o'clock, and before the echo had died away, the 
American flag flew to the flag-staff of the Vir- 


Fishing Smacks. 


The, Virginius, 


ginius, and at the same moment a boat contain- 
ing Captain Wuitine and Lieutenant Marix 
put away from the Despatch, As they ascended 
the accommodation ladder of the Virginius the 
single man on deck, who proved to be Sefior De 
LA CAMARA, advanced and made a courteous sa- 
| lute. The officers then read their respective in- 
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structions, and Captain De ra CAMARA remark- 
ed that, in obedience to the requirement of his 
government, he had the honor to turn over the 
steamer Virginius to the American authorities. 

The Virginius being once more in American 
hands, no time was lost in putting her in order 
for sea. Assistant Engineer Lamoprn, of the 
prize crew, and Chief Engineer Harris, of the 
Despatch, first made an engineering survey, and 
in twenty minutes reported the engines very 
dirty, but otherwise in order, In a wonderfully 
short time thereafter fires were lighted, and the 
vessel reported. ready for sea, ‘The Vrginius 
proved to be in a most filthy condition, : nd was 
stripped of almost every thing movable, save a 
few vermin which haunted the mattresses and 
cushions in the cabin, and half a dozen casks of 
water. The decks were caked with dirt and 
nuisances recently committed, combined with 
mould and decomposition, which cau:ed a foal 
stench in the forecastle and below the hatches, 

At about two o'clock the Virginius steamed 
some two hundred yards, all going well, when 
the engines suddenly refused to do duty, and 
it became necessary for the Despatch to take 
her in tow. In an hour they were at sea, At 
eight o'clock an American war vessel was ob- 
served, and the fing navy tug Fortune, Lieuten- 
ant-Commander F. M. GREEN commanding, soon 
came up, and remained with the convoy during 
the night. In the mean time prize officers Martx, 
Canon, and LAMDIN were unremitting in their 
labors on the Virginius, and at one o'clock she 
was again under steam, Both vessels arrived at 
Tortugas on Wednesday, December 17. 

On the 18th of December the surviving pas- 
sengers and crew of the Virginius were delivered 
at Santiago de Cuba to Commander Brarne, of 
the United States steam-ship Juniata, which im- 
mediately sailed for this port. 

We also give on this page the portrait of the 
late Captain Joserx Fry, who was in command 
of the Virginius when she was captured by the 
Tornado. He was a son of Major Fry, of the 
United States army, who died in Flo:ida dur- 
ing the Seminole Indian war. Young Fry was 
appointed a midshipman in the navy in 1841, 
and after the formation of the school at Annap- 
olis, studied there for nearly a year, and was 
graduated a passed midshipman. He married 
the daughter of Captain Sanps, of the United 
States army. In 1847 Fry fought a duel with 
Midshipman Brown, of Mississippi, near Wash- 
ington, but, after drawing his antagonist’s fire, 
generously refused to return it. He served for 
twenty years in the American navy, and his rec- 
ord during that time is a good one. When Lou- 
isiana, his native State, seceded, he threw up his 
lieutenant’s commission, and went South, He 
was given a command in the rebel army (their 
navy not being sufficiently large to furnish com- 

missions to all the naval officers who seceded), 
and served during the war in the Southwest. 
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PERSONAL. 

Amwone the most successful lecturers of the 
season is THomas Nast, who has drawn and 
talked to crowded houses ever since his first 
appearance in his new character. On Satarday 
evening, January 10, Mr. Nast will deliver his 
lecture, with characteristic charcoal illustra- 

is, at Association Hall, corner of Twenty- 

rd Street and Fourth Avenue, and this will 
be his last public appearance in this city. 

CarLeton's Furm Ballads, originally pub- 


lished in Harper's Weekly, and reproduced in 
book form by HanpPer & BroTHERS, have gone 
ght tc the public heart. Within a little more 
in half a year 23,000 copies have been sold, 
and the demand ia still as great as ever. 
—The letter of Mr. R. A. Wittuats, Jun., 
published in‘ the Tribune, gives a simple, mod- 
est, manly, but very thrilling account of his ex- 


riences from the moment the Ville du Havre 
was struck until he was placed on the deck of 
the Trimountain. It is seldom that a record of 
» admirable presence of mind, truer cour- 
patience, and successful endurance has 
1 published. Mr. Wrrruacs, unlike the 
sons of most gentlemen of opulence, is a very 
cultivated young man, devoted to scientifie and 
literary pursuits, and at the same time well in- 
ieted in, and practically familiar with, the de- 
Young men may read with 


age, 


of business. 
profit his admirable letter. f ee: 

A correspondent of the New York Evening 

t says: ‘It will be interesting to the public 
» know that, in pursuance of the terms of the 

| under which the endowment of the Peni- 

School was effected, the deceased professor 
before his death nominated his son, ALEXANDER 
Aoassiz, to succeed him as the president and di- 
recto! \ better augury for the future success 
f the institution could scarcely, in the absence 
f the professor himself, have been given, since 
there are few men in the country upon whom 
the mantle of the father could so aptly have 
fallen as that father’s son.” 

4 musical old patriot, entitled ABRAM 
WHEELER, died a few days since in Derby, Con- 
necticut. He was known as “poor old Abe,” 
and passed out, from natural wear and tear, at 
ninety-seven—only three below par. Until with- 
in a few weeks of his death he was hale and 
hearty, and walked his four miles a day. In his 
youth he performed on ‘the ear-piercing fife,” 
and was reckoned an artist. He blowed upon 
that instrument at the battle of Lundy’s Lane, 
for which the guv’ment for some years past has 
been paying him $96 per an. He was not per- 
sonally acquainted with Lundy, though he “‘toot- 
ed’’ up that narrow avenue which has since be- 

me historical. 

At that Boston tea-party held a few days 
since, or rather at a branch of it convened at 
Jamaica Plains, all the tea-things were more 
than one hundred years old. Among them was 
a curious little silver pitcher, bearing the stamp 
of Pav. Revere. After the famous tea-destroy- 
ing party in Boston, PavL REVERE was chosen 
by the “ party’? to go to Philadelphia and tell 
them what had been done. 

-The London house of Jay Cooke, M‘Cut- 
Locu, & Co. has recently had an infusion of 


patrician blood into its business, a new partner 


having been admitted into the firm, the Hon. 
RONALD MELVILLE, & young gentleman of 
twenty-eight. The Hon. MELVILLE is a son of 


the Earl of Lorn, a Scottish representative peer, 
whose eldest son and heir, Viscount KircaLpy, 
is a partner in the banking house of WILLIAMs, 
Deacon, & Co. The relative respectability of 


family to fortune is asserting itself in Great 
Britain as in other civilized countries. The blu- 
est blood in Engiand no longer elevates its nose 


at the RotuscuHitps, the BARINGS, the BURDETT- 
CovurTTses, any more than it does at hergreat com- 
moners. The present Prime Minister's father, 
Sir Jomn GLADSTONE, was a well-known mer- 


hantof Liverpool. The late Sir Ropert PEev’s 
father was a cotton-spinner at Bury. GEORGE 
CANNING, who in 1827 was Prime Minister for 
three months, was the son of a briefless lawyer, 


who, failing in that, set up as wine merchant, 
end failed in that, and whose mother was an 
uctress of ordinary talent. DIsRAELI's father 
was a respectable /ittérateur, the son of a Vene- 
tian merchant, ete., ete. 

Mrs. Tuompson, aged eighty-four, died re- 
cently at Crossmyloof, near Glasgow. She was 
a daughter of the poet Ropert Burns. 

Governor Booru, just elected United States 
Senator from California, is said to be a gentle- 
man of fine culture and abilities. He will be 
the only member of that body not elected as a 
party man, and will therefore be in a position to 

independently of caucuses on either side. 
He was elected on the anti-railroad monopoly 
ticket. It is a party that is likely to have more 
representatives in Congress, * 

fhe Rev. Newman Haz returned to En- 
giand a few days since, taking with him $6000 
for the Lincoln Memorial Tower of his church 
in London. He spoke seventy times during his 


tour throngh the country, and was, on the 
whole, as successful as any foreign clergyman 
could expect to be during a fine run of panic. 
Few men have been more useful in their 
day and generation than Setu Apams, who died 
recently at Newton, Massachusetts. It was 
something to have acquired, by great inventive 
“skill and industry, a fortune of $1,750,000: but 
1t was nobler to have left a large portion of this 
vast sum to institutions of charity—$30,000 to 
the Consumptives’ Home, $20,000 to the Home 
for Aged Men, $20,000 to the Association for the 
Relief of Aged Females, $10,000 to the Home for 
Little Wanderers, $5000 to the Provident Asso- 
ciation, $5000 to the Theological Library. Aft- 
er various bequests to his family and friends, he 


eaves the income of the remainder of his estate 
to be devoted to the establishment and support 

fan institution to be known as ‘The Adams 
Nervine Asylum,’’ for the benefit of such indi- 
gent, debilitated, nervous people, citizens of 
Massachusetts, a8 may need such a curative in- 
stitution, an act of incorporation to be applied 


for after his death. He directs that it shall be 
located in the Roxbury district, or within fifteen 
miles of Boston, and the principal curative agen- 
cy relied upon shall be the ‘* Movement Cure,” 


hot and cold baths, pure air, gymnastics, genial 
associations, and religious exercises. It shall 
comprise not less than ten acres of land, and 
special attention shall be devoted to the size of 
the rooms and yard. It is proper to add that 
the numerous relatives of the deceased intend 
to contest the will on the ground that the tes- 
tator was mentally incompetent. Mr. Apams 


was the inventor of the famous Adams Printing- 
press, on Which most of the fine book-printing 
of the day is now executed, and the best — 
for that description of work, ever invented. 

--What is to come next in Westminster Ab- 
bey is ‘tone of those things no fellow can find 
out.’? Dean STANLEY, the head cleric of that 
wonderful old institution, has invited a layman 
—Max Mt .vuer (and such a layman!)—to oc- 
cupy the pulpit of the Abbey, and speak to the 
people on foreign missions. That he spoke his 
piece well need not be doubted. There were no 
prayers, though many clergymen attended in 
their academical robes. The choir sung “ From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains.”” He divided all 
religions into two classes—the missionary and 
the non-missionary, the former being the Bud- 
dhist, the Mohammedan, and the Christian. 
Between these the battle of truth would ulti- 
mately be fought, and the victory would be on 
the side of Christianity. The question confronts 
us, What are we to do about this? Dean Stan- 
LEY is getting to be as irregular as that Dean of 
Canterbury who came over and assisted at the 
recent Evangelical Alliance in this city, and dis- 
gust-ed all the High-Churchmen of this hemi- 
sphere. If Max MULLER is to do up the foreign 
missions in the Abbey, why not Dr. DorEmus 
the domestic missions in old Trinity? Just as 
proper. 

—Mr. BarLey, who keeps a paper in Danbury, 
is said to have commenced some remarks re- 
cently at a public meeting by saying, solemnly, 
“T would not live alway ; yet, when I get pret- 
ty sick, I always send for the doctor.” 

—Mr. Henry ArmitTt Brown, of Philadelphia, 
assisted at that recent anniversary tea-fight in 
Boston, having a hereditary right to do so, on 
account of an ancestor who had something to 
do with the affair. Mr. Brown said: “A few 
days ago a stranger stood in the new museum 
in the State-house at Philadelphia. Around 
him were the relics of colonial times and the 

ortraits of our ancient kings, from CHARLES 
I. down to Georce III. Approaching him, a 
gentleman said, with courteous inquiry, ‘You 
are a foreigner, Sir?” ‘Bless you,’ was the re- 
ply, ‘Iam no fewry ag t Tam an Englishman.’” 
(Laughter.) And for the reason that Mr. Brown 
saw around him in the Hall named after the late 
Mr. Fanevt1, he felt “‘tu hum” just as much as 
the Englishman did in Philadelphia. 

—The late Mr. Tuomas BaRING set one get 
example that may be followed with credit by 
the financial magnates of Wall Street—he be- 
queathed a year’s salary to every clerk with the 
firm of Bartne Broruers & Co. 

—The health of Senator Epmunps, of Ver- 
mont, is of that uncertain sort that his physi- 
cians have intimated to him that one of two 
things he must do—give up active political life 
for a time, or become a confirmed invalid. It is 
mighty difficult for those Vermont men to give 
up politics. As they say in Taunton, Massachu- 
setts, ‘‘ They’ve got it bad.” 

—General Cansy’s widow is likely to get a 
pension of $2000 per annum, if the programme 
of the committee having it in charge can be car- 
ried out. 

—Something worth hearing may be expected 
from Mr. CALEB CusHING on the 15th January, 
he having consented to address on that day the 
proposed national convention of the survivors 
of the Mexican war. Willard’s Hotel, Washing- 
ton, is to be the field wher; the battles are to be 
fought over again. 

—Mr. Henry BErGH vas been received with 
effusion in Chicago, St. Louis, Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati, and other places Westward, and his 
‘‘horse-talk”? has produced an impression that 
can not fail to be productive of results. St. 
Louis went at so rapid a pace as to ask Mr. B. 
to frame a code of anti-cruelty-to-animals laws 
for the noble State of Missouri—celebrated in 
song as the home of Joseph Bowers. 

—The Earl of Mulgrave, who has recently 
taken holy orders in the Church of England, is 
remotely connected with the history of this 
country. He is the eldest son of the Marqnis 
of Normanby, whose family name is Puipps. 
Nearly two centuries ago a gunsmith of Bristol, 
England, whose name was Puipps, came to the 
then American colonies, and settled on the Ken- 
nebec River, in the region now called the State 
of Maine. A descendant of his, WILLIAM Pupps, 
did good service to the British government by 
his energy and skill in raising sunken treasures, 
and in other ways. He was knighted for his 
services. From him sprang the noble house of 
Normanby, and it is curious that the present 
marquis, when Earl of Mulgrave, should have 
been Governor of Nova Scotia, not very far from 
where his first recorded ancestor, the gunsmith 
of Bristol, hewed down primeval trees on the 
banks of the Kennebec, or ‘“‘ Snake River.” 

—He was a Boston man—who built a wing to 
his house, o—__< a cellar, a library on the 
ground-floor, and a bedroom above. e asked 
the opinion of a friend about it, who replied, 
‘“*My dear fellow, I am sorry to see you have 
lost your senses.”’ ‘* How?’ exclaimed the oth- 
er. ‘Why, a bon-vivant and a literary man, as 
you are, to read over your wine, and to sleep over 
your books !”’ 

—It was in very good taste that Mr. Jostan 
Quincy was selected to preside at the anniver- 
sary of the tea-party in Faneuil Hall. The voice 
of the Jostan Quincys has been constantly 
heard on notable occasions in Boston for over 
a hundred years. The old original Jos1aH be- 
gan to speak and write on political subjects as 
long ago as 1767. His son JostaH had an un- 
commonly fine run of it, commencing in Con- 
gress in 1804, and keeping it up there, and in the 
State Senate, and in the Presidential chair of 
Harvard University for sixteen years, and up to 
the time of his death in 1864, at the age of nine- 
ty-two. His son, the present Jos1au, is a true 
chip of the historical blocks, and on public oc- 
casions always felicitous. He said, at the tea an- 
niversary: ‘‘I have in the course of my life been 
placed in very unexpected situations ; but never 
in one that was so unexpected as to find myself 
as the lady of the house at a great tea-party in 
Faneuil Hall. If, therefore, I should want some 
of the grace and elegance which will mark the 
ladies who distribute the tea at the tables, I trust 
you will pardon me, and attribute it to my youth 
and inexperience. [Laughter.] We all know 
what a tea-party is, but this -party is of a 

culiar kind. At most tea-parties every body 
6 expected to speak. They ma speak several- 
ly or they may all speak together, but at this 
tea-party of mine it becomes essential that they 
should speak one at a time, and, as there are a 





good many to speak, that they should not occu- 





y too much of your attention. You have all 
aot probably, the story written, I think, by 
Mr. TRowBkIDGE for the Atlantic Monthly, in 
which he gives an account of the old lady whose 
husband was apt, as husbands sometimes are in 
the best-regulated families, to come in late, and 
the only refrain she ever had was a constant 
‘Look at the clock!’ And so I shall say to the 
gentlemen who shall follow me, ‘Look at the 
clock!’ and if they should happen to be too 
long, they might be haunted with the recollec- 
tion of that saying for some time.” 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


On the 6th of December last about 20,000 
oung fry of the Sacramento salmon, received 
m the United States Fish Commission, were 
successfully introduced into the Conedogwinit 
and Yellow Breeches Creek, near Harrisburg, 
under the direction of Colonel James WoRRALL, 
of Harrisburg, who acted in behalf of the Penn- 
sylvania Fish Commissioners, These fish form 
the first part of a lot ee by Mr. Livrne- 
ston Stone from the United States salmon- 
breeding establishment on the M‘Cloud River, 
and were hatched out by Dr. Sxack at Blooms- 
bury, New Jersey. The transfer was made with- 
out any loss whatever; and, when last seen, the 
peg fish were moving about, apparently at 
ome in their new locality. The precise loca- 
tion of these fish, in the Conedogwinit, is at 
Bryson’s Mills, and, in the Yellow Breeches, at 
Nantilly, the residence of Mr. WiLL1am Watts. 








Nature records the death of Mr. B. F. Duppa, 
who was distinguished for his researches in or- 
ganic chemistry, some of which were publish- 
ed under his own name, and others in connec- 
tion with those of PerKIN and Dr. FRaANKLAND. 
Among these are the action of bromine and 
iodine on acetic acid, the artificial production 
of tartaric acid, the formation of organic com- 

unds containing mercury, and the synthet- 
cal production of numerous acids of the fatty 
and acrylic series. 





From the report of the Chief Signal Officer 
for the year ending September 30, 1873, we learn 
that the whole number of stations whence the 
office now receives reports is ninety-two, of 
which fourteen are beyond the limits of the 
United States, being in the West Indies and in 
Canada. For the study of the upper portions of 
the atmosphere stations have been established 
on Pike’s Peak, at an elevation of 14,216 feet 
and on Mount Mitchell, North Carolina, as wel 
as on Mount Washington, New Hampshire. 
Telegraphic lines connect these stations with 
the central office; and other lines of consider- 
able extent have been completed, or are now in 
progress, for the execution of the duties imposed 
upon the service by Congress in connection with 
the life-saving stations on the lakes and sea- 
coast. By these means the hitherto inaccessi- 
ble points on our Atlantic coast, and especially 
Cape Hatteras, will be brought into telegraphic 
communication with Washington. These foes 
all belong to the Dong es! and are operated 
entirely by the officers of the Signal Service. 

ae the year cautionary signals have been 
ordered in relation to eighty-eight storms. The 
comparative accuracy of the ‘‘ probabilities’’ has 
been very carefully investigated, and the annual 
average of verifications is said to have been as 
follows: For New oy eighty-one and a 
half per cent.; the Middle States, eighty-one 
per cent. ; the South Atlantic States, eighty per 
cent.; Lower Lakes, seventy-nine per cent. ; 
Eastern Gulf, seventy-seven per cent. ; the Ohio 
Valley, seventy-six per cent.; Western Gulf, 
seventy-four per cent. ; Upper Lakes, seventy- 
five per cent.; Northwest, seventy-four per 
cent. The percentage of verifications for each 
district exhibits a regular proportion to the 
number of stations that have served as a basis 
for the predictions. According to the report, 
“it is thus to a certain extent mathematically 
demonstrated that the rules adopted in the de- 
duction of the forecast are practically correct, 
and that with increasing facilities the percent- 

e of verification can be annually increased.” 

The visit of the Chief Signal Officer to the Me- 
teorological Congress at Vienna seems to have 
been productive of excellent results, as shown 
by the fact that the unanimous vote of the Con- 

ess was secured to the proposition that it is 

esirable that at least one uniform observation 
be taken synchronously throughout the world. 
It is mentioned, in connection with this subject, 
that arrangements have been already made with 
Russia, England, and Turkey to commence on 
January 1, 1874, the exchange with the United 
States of one daily report, taken simultaneously 
at the different stations throughout the great 
extent of those empires and the United States. 





The contract for cutting a canal through the 
Isthmus of Corinth has been granted to a cap- 
italist in Athens on the following terms: The 
canal is to be 27 feet deep, and 140 in width at 
the bottom. Near the middle of its extent there 
is to be a dock having a surface of 400,000 square 

ards. The whole is to be done in six years. 

he precautionary deposit is fixed at 300,000 
francs, and the concession is to last for nine- 
ty-nine — The cost is estimated at about 
$4,000,000. 





The first evidence of the existence of fossil 
sirenians in Great Britain was presented by Pro- 
fessor FLOWER at the late meeting of the Geo- 
ees Society in the form of a species of Ha- 
litherium, called by him H.canhami. It was part 
of the collection of crag fossils gathered by the 
Rev. H. Canam from the Red Crag, near Wood- 
bridge, in Suffolk. 





Mr. Epcar Rocer has paid much attention to 
the rearing of the American wild turkey in his 
park near Nandy, in France, and has met with 

t success in managing them. They are al- 
owed to run free in a walled park seventy-five 
acres in extent, and when their wings are un- 
trimmed they are in the habit of going off into 
the surrounding country, sometimes to the dis- 
tance of many leagues, seeking their food, but 
always returning at night to a particular tree se- 
lected by them as a lodging-place. 





A new forage plant has lately been sent to the 
Société d’Acclimatation cr Paris, from Guate- 
mala, by M. Rosstncot, D‘rector of Public Gar- 
dens in Guatemala ci’. aamely, the téosinte 








(Heana lururians). This plant, M. Ross:nco. 
informs us, thrives best in the tempe.ate and 
cooler part of Guatemala, on which account he 
thinks that, if Epestentee against frost, it may be 
cultivated in almost any part of France. It is a 
very vigorous plant, having leaves resemblin 

those of Indian corn, but of a darker green, an 

often much broader. These leaves are cut at 
stated intervals, and oxen fed with them fatten 
very rapidly. The young shoots furnish an ex- 
cellent dish for the table. The plant is quite or- 
namental on account of its beautiful foliage, and 
is frequently cultivated in gardens in Guatemala. 





The fifth annual report of the Peabody Acad- 
emy of Sciences, at Salem, for the year 1872 
has just been published, and embraces the pro. 
ceedings of the Board at the annual meeting 
with the report of the council for 1872, and an 
appendix of scientific papers. These are entire- 
ly by Dr. Packarp, and consist of an account 
of the species of the Thysanura of Essex Coun- 
ty, Massachusetts, descriptions of new Ameri- 
can moths, of the cave fauna of Indiana, and the 
record of American entomology for 1872. This 
latter work is of special interest and value as 
containing an enumeration of every thing re- 
lating to entomology which has been ublished 
either in the United States or Canada during 
that year, and of all that has appeared abroad 
concerning the American insect fauna. Precise- 
ly such reports as this are greatly to be desired 

or all departments of natural history, and espe- 
cially if they could be furnished within a reason- 
ably short time after the expiration of each year. 

It is proper to state that in the preparation 
of this record Dr. PacKarD has been assisted 
with the totes’ and Diptera by Mr. Bur- 
GEss, the by Dr. Horn, the Hemiptera 
and Neuroptera by Mr. Unter, of Baltimore, 
and the Orthoptera by Mr. Crrus THomas, 





On the recent occasion of the determination 
of the longitude between Washington and Green- 
wich it was found convenient to employ an in- 
termediate point located on the French coast, 
and the o Latency | was improved by Mr. Hi1- 
GARD, of the Coast Survey, to make a new deter- 
mination of the difference in longitude between 
Paris and Greenwich. The interest which at- 
taches to a determination between the two oldest 
observatories of Europe by the astronomers of 
the New World increases when we learn that the 
result of this latest determination of longitude 
varies but very little from that made by the 
European astronomers in 18638, but differs wide- 
ly from that which has hitherto been adopted as 
the correct longitude. 


According to Land and Water, the 5th of No- 
vember last was the birthday of ‘‘Guy Fawkes,” 
the young female ey eo of the London 
Zoological Gardens. She was then one year old, 
and had attained a length of six feet four inches, 
and a height of two feet ten inches, with a weight 
estimated at nearly a ton. The animal eats and 
sleeps well, still sucks the mother, and, as usual, 
entirely under water. She is quite tame, and, 
indeed, out of water is said to be as playful and 
docile as a kitten. 





—_— 


Professor Moun and Mr. G. O. Sars, of Chris- 
tiania, are _— a plan for the investigation 
of the sea between Norway, the Faroe Islands, 
Iceland, and Spitzbergen, the expense of which, 
it is expected, will be defrayed by a grant of the 
Norwegian ents Ocean Highways com- 
mends this very highly as supplementing the 
labors of the . The researches are to 
be prosecuted in an important region, and with 
the best form of apparatus. 





A serious loss in the ranks of explorers has 
been experienced in the death of ALEx1s Fep- 
CHENKO, who has done very much in cleari 
up the problems of the geography of Central 
Asia. latest effort in this direction was in 
Khokand and round Samarcand, as published in 
the August number of Ocean Highways. He 
had visited Switzerland in order to compare the 
glaciers of Mont Blanc with those he had dis- 
covered in the mountains of Khokand, and while 
attempting the ascent of the Col de Géant on 
the 14th of August he encountered a violent 
squall and fall of snow, which caused his death 
from exhaustion. 





It is a remarkable fact, and one having an im- 
portant Song upon fish-culture, that the Cas- 
talia Springs, in Erie County, Ohio, have been 
found to be admirably suited to the growth and 
culture of the trout and young salmen. These 
springs are of great size and of uniform temper- 
ature, and flow throughout the year. At three 
to six feet below the surface the thermometer 
indicates 48°. What is peculiar in these waters 
is the immense amount of mineral substance 
they contain, a single gallon holding in solution 
ninety-four — of solid matter and eighty- 
four cubic inches of carbonic acid gas. The 
bicarbonate of lime constitutes fifty-seven per 
cent. of the whole, the sulphates of lime and 
magnesia coming next. Bicarbonate of lithia 
is also found in considerable quantity. The 
waters of these springs have never been used 
as therapeutic agents, but there seems to be 
no reason why they should not be as servicea- 
ble as those of many of much repute. 





In June, 1872, there passed over the Bay of 
Bengal one of the most memorable cyclones 
that ever occurred in that region. The impor- 
tance of predicting such storms had long since 
attracted the attention of the government of 
Bengal, and it was considered the duty of the 
meteorol 1 reporter to give prompt informa- 
tion of the approach of destructive cyclones to 
the harbor of Calcutta. But the unsatisfactory 
nature of his relations to other officials seems to 
have prevented the successful prediction of the 
storm in question, which was very destructive, 
and especially so by reason of the tremendous 
sea. The officiating meteorologist to the gov- 
ernment of Bengal was, after this, directed to pre- 
pare a special report upon this storm, with such 
suggestions as he deemed necessary for perfect- 
ing a system of storm signals in that region. 
From this report, which is now before us, and 
which has been very widely distributed through- 
out the world, we see that = storm Men 8 rye 
very small compass, apparently genera n the 
Bay of Bengal. For some time after its forma- 
tion it seems to have been almost stationary, 
and subsequently moved with a velocity of 
about ten miles an hour. Subsidiary vortices 
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have been oomsell, ond afterward bro- 
up. ‘The report states that storms genera- 
a + the outta the bay so late in the season 
seldom possess sufficient energy to travel inland, 
and generally burst up or disperse when they 
come in contact with the land. The compara- 
tively limited sea-room seems to have revented 
the carrying out of those rules which have been 
laid down by Colonel Retp and other writers on 
revolving storms; and in this connection one is 
surprised to notice the statement made by the 
committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
to the effect that most pilot vessels sailing out 
of Calcutta do not possess chronometers, and 
generally have to trust to any stray ship that 
they may come across to give them their lati- 
and longitude. 
ae my many valuable results of the pub- 
lication of this report we notice the excellent 
rules given in it for the navigation of vessels, 
and the general indications of the probable for- 
mation of a cyclone. American vessels —s 
to this region will find it well to bear in min 
the following: — coming up the Bay of 
Bengal in the months of May and June, with 
fresh southwesterly les, accompanied by tor- 
rents of rain and falling barometer, should not 
ress northward until the weather improves 
and the barometer rises steadily.’’ And again: 
“In order to find the —— of the centre of 
the cyclone, lie to and watch the barometer and 
wind, stand with your face to the wind, and 
measure round to your right-hand side about 
ten points.” (In the southern hemisphere the 
ten points should be measured round to the 
left.) Daily telegraphic weather reports are 
considered to be desirable from six points, men- 
tioned in the report; and signals are suggested 
of three kinds—first, a cautionary signal, indica- 
ting that bad weather is probable; second, a 
warning signal, indicating that a cyclone is prob- 
ably in the course of formation in the bay; third, 
a storm signal, indicating that a vortex has been 
formed, and is probably approaching. The tele- 
raphic connection with the observing stations 
fas been hitherto quite uncertain, especially in 
stormy weather, when most needed—a matter 
which seems to have been remedied, weather 
reports now having the priority over all other 
messages in the telegraph office. 


appear to 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ANOTHER step has been taken in the debate 
between the Plymouth Church of Brooklyn (Mr. 
BrEEcHER’s) and its neighbor churches. The 
latter have forwarded a letter to Mr. BEECHER’S 
society, in which the expected effect of its re- 
cent resolution is described at some length. A 
single passage will show the drift of the whole 
document : 

“You seem to us to take hencef 


to your own, so that your Articles of Faith might be 
essentially altered or wholly with, a rules 
might require no conditions 


‘or 
to the church, your Covenant might be entirely 
doned, withont your admitting any right of interven- 
tion or of remonstrance on the of other churches. 

“We should not probably be recognized - Ba 
ng 


severing yourselves 
fellowship with us in 
: : since 
blished as ormal, unanimons, corpo- 
rate Senarposting your — and declaring the 
tion you wo to occupy we 
ve only to say that, if you decide to main that 
tion, of special relations with you of 
enominational and the fellow which im- 
ape —e of duties, will be suspended, agreeably 
your esire, 
“This must, we say, be the final result. Before def- 
inite action, however, is taken by us in this direction, 
we shall walt to be further informed, if we should be, 


you what I thought. ‘There was a great fat wife, you 
see, sitting in the seat before me, and thinks I, my 
if you set off to the kingdom of heaven with that 
wife on your back, my certie, you'll no be back for 
the rest o’ us in a hurry!’” 





The text of the Pope’s Encyclical Letter, is- 
sued November 21, has reached the United 
States. Like one of old, he “‘ breathes threaten- 
ings,” if not slaughter, though fortunately he 
has not the power to “hale men and women to 
prison.”” The one subject of complaint is the 
subjection of the Church to the jurisdiction of 
the state throughout Europe. Thus of the gov- 
ernment of Geneva Pius says: ‘That govern- 
ment has claimed the right of reforming the con- 
stitution of the Catholic Church in the canton, 
limiting the number and boundaries of the par- 
ishes, laying down the form and conditions of 
the election of parish priests and their assistants, 
and the manner of their resignation or suspen- 
sion, assigning to laymen the right of nomina- 
tion and the temporal administration and inspec- 
tion of ecclesiastical affairs generally.”’ All these 
laws he pronounces null and void. It will strike 
every American that many of the matters com- 
plained of come properly enough under the ju- 
risdiction of the state. The Pope declares all 
who exercise ecclesiastical fount in Geneva 
“by the votes of the people and the confirma- 
tion of the state to be excommunicated.” 

The tone of the Pope against the Prussian 
government is very bitter. Its chief point is 
the new legislation, and ee the fact that 
“*a royal tribunal for ecclesiastical affairs has 
been instituted, before which bishops and sacred 
pastors may be cited, both by private men who 
are their subjects and by public magistrates, 
there to receive judgment as criminals, and to 
be coerced in the exercise of their spiritual of- 
fice." The Pope will not tolerate the thought 
of the amenability of ecclesiastical persons to 
the civil power. He asserts with all,his usual 
decision the dogma of the two powers, the spir- 
itual and the civil, and the ascendency of the 
former over the latter. 

But the hottest fire of papal wrath is reserved 
for the Old Catholics and Bishop REINKENs. 
The Old Catholics are “‘sons of perdition,”’ be- 
cause they ‘“‘deny the infallible teaching au- 
thority of the Roman Pontiff and of the whole 
Church.” These men are “ going on in the way 
of iniquity and perdition,” and because they are 

oing thus they have elected JosepH HUBERT 

EINKENS a bishop. But such a one is “an 
outcast from the Christian religion.” There- 
fore, says the Pope, 

“We, who have been placed, undeserving as We are, 
in the Supreme See of Peren, for the guardianship of 
the Catholic Faith, and for the maintenance of the 


UBERT 
Rernxens to be con to the holy canons, unlawfo 
Sianmuben oak andl well, a 


reckoned 
bidden to the 


There was One who walked in Judea over 
eighteen hundred years ago whose most im- 

ressive lesson to men was that they should 

less, and curse not. Can the world believe 
that this cursing Pope is His vicar on earth? 





Even the Mohammedan clergy are subjec!ed 
to the confiscation of their estates. Has che 
Sultan been taking a lesson from the King of 
Italy? Whatever the prompting, he has deter- 
mined to sell the property of the church to re- 
lieve the state of debt. ‘* More than one-half of 
the landed property of the Turkish empire,” 
says an English paper, “ belongs to the Moham- 
medan clergy. The revenue arising from this 
property is applied in maintaining schools, 





of the exact’ and the fully defined relations 
and extent of r recent resolution. In any case we 
should be an to take action by ourselves or un- 
advisedly on a 80 grave. As preliminary to it, 
we seek the advice of other churches, accord- 
ing to the custom and rule of our system 
it. In what interests all, a fair rep 

of and churches should give to all an 
an But for further 
light, and the to secure the advice 


attempt to intervene in any matter, either of doctrine, 
order, or discipline, which may engage your attention. 


Pastor Werss, of Paris, and the Rev. Eire 
F. Coox, P. ent of the French Methodist 
Conference, who were left on board the ship 
Loch Earn, after its collision with the Ville du 
Havre, have both arrived safely in Paris. Mr. 
Coox was too sick to be removed to the T7ri- 
mountain. These gentlemen report that the 
Loch Earn was kept afloat only by the most 
strenuous exertions. 








Dr. Gurrrg, the celebrated Scotch minister, 
has left behind him a charming autobiography. 
It was written in the decline of his life, yet 
has the freshness of superabundant animal spir- 
its. He tells two capital stories which illustrate 
ecclesiastical life in Scotland, and the quiet hu- 
mor of Scotchmen. One is of Dr. ERSKINE, a 
great preacher in his day: 

“ Dr. Exsxive was remarkable for his amy | of 
manner and gentle temper. He returned so 
from the — minus pocket-handkerchief, and 
could tell so little how or where it was lost, that Mrs. 
the handker- 


some of the old wives who lined it. 
a corner of the hand- 


was 
the guilty hand to say, with great gentleness and sim- 
icky, “Ko the day mest Woman, no the day Mrs. 
Busxren has it in.” 

Another is of Dr. GuTHRIE’s ence in ex- 
amining a witness in a church trial, who did not 
wish to tell all he knew. The case was that of 
a minister charged with drunkenness : 


them 





ques, monasteries, and the numerous mem- 
bers of the _— class, = the ~~ 'y will, of 
course, organize an energetic opposition to the 
proposed measure The fanaticism of the peo- 

le is great, and the influence of the ulemas on 

he masses is as ery as ever. It is therefore 
highly probable that the struggle will be severe 
and obstinate, especially as the present Sultan’s 
aor memey dad in carrying out his designs is no- 

rious. 





The Pope has written a letter of encourage- 
ment to Archbishop LepocHowskl, of Posen, in 
which he says that the forces arrayed against 
the Church have been developed by “the im- 
placable sect which has almost every where pos- 
sessed itself of supreme power.” By ‘‘ the im- 

lacable sect,’ it is to be presumed, he means 
testantism. In the mean time the archbisho 
has been summoned before the mm ry Court o 
Berlin to show cause why he should not be re- 
moved from his see. Like eee will be 
taken against the Bishop of Paderborn. 


The statistics of the Baptists in Maine show 
265 churches and 19,511 members. Of the whole 
number of churches 164 have pastors, and 101 
are unsupplied. 





We made mention some weeks since of the 
noonday and other + held in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, England, by Mr. Moopy, the well- 
known Chi missionary. The result has been 
a wide-spread religious interest in all the church- 
es of that city, which has been followed by large 
accessions to their numbers. 


The Cairo correspondent of the Pull Mall Ga- 





zetle gives a Growemaing soconnt of the pros- 
pect of the extinction of slavery in the Khedive’s 
jis is contrary to 


new! uired dominions. 
the confident expectation of Sir Samvet Ba 

but the correspondent reasons thus: “In a 
such confident calculations the fact is lost sight 
of that no true Moslem can be opposed to slav- 
ery as an institution ; it is part of his religious 
creed, and those who have had opportunities of 
endestentng his notions on the subject are 

n 


not justified in expecting that he should be so. 
Hence eve ee to suppress the practice 
through Moslem instrumentality will prove 


abortive. All that the present Viceroy wants is 
to extend his dominions ; or, to express it more 
correctly, to enlarge his field for taxation, in 
order to enable him to 
loans, to feed Constan 


y the dividends on his 
ople, and to retain his 





— ——————— 





popularity with the foreigners and sycophants 
who surround him by large expenditure on 
works of art, and larger still on works of pleas- 
ure. If we can show him that he can make 
more by taxing the blacks than by stealing 
them, he will be with us, as much as he dare, in 
endeavoring to check sjavery, which is all he 
can do, for to abolish it altogether is utterly be- 
yond his power.” 

We suspect that this estimate of the Khedive’s 
policy is very near the truth. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


__ Tux Satarday before Christmas is a special day in 
the calendar; it is the children’s day for shopping and 
sight-seeing. Why inexorable teachers will insist on 
keeping the impatient little folks shut up in the school- 
room until three o'clock, or at best until twelve o’clock 
of the day before Christmas, is a problem yet unsolved. 
Humanity would suggest that their brief holidays 
commence one day earlier, so that, free of lessons, 
they may enjoy the display of beautiful things, may 
make their small purchases, and comfortably prepare 
their little gifts for the Christmas-tree or stocking, 
However, it being otherwise decreed, the children do 
the best they can; and the Saturday before Christmas 
shops are thronged with eager young folks of every 
age and class—boys big and pompous longing to see 
the toys, and yet hu'f ashamed of the wish ; boys quiet 
and studious, even out of school, and instinctively 
turning to the book-shelves ; boys pale and puny, with 
huge heads and little bodies, languid and listless in 
the midst of novelties; boys frolicsaome and funny, 
mischievous and meddlesome boys, teasing boys, 
laughing boys, cross boys, and good-natured boys— 
all these are in the shops. There are just as many 
girls—nay, there are more. Merry, chattering school- 
girls, who feel that they are quite young ladies; quiet 
little maidens, with bright faces and laughing eyes; 
mysterious little girls whispering, ““ What shall I get 
for mamma ?” or, “‘ Will Susie like this?” rich little 
misses, who come in carriages, and can buy what they 
please ; prudent little maids, who weigh the cost of ev- 
ery toy, and count the pennies in their purses; tiny 
little ladies, toddling about in velvet and furs; wee 
beggar. staring with wide-open eyes at the pretty 
things, and forgetting to ask for a penny; big girls 
and baby girls; pretty and homely girls; pleasant, 
cross, generous, teasing, impatient, disagreeable, and 
delightful girle—all throng together in one grand 
crowd, with a goodly admixture of mammas, papas, 
aunties, and uncles, who are supposed to dispense 
good advice and pocket-money. Every bod tries to 
be polite in spite of the rush and the crush, for every 
body is resolved to have a good time. But every body 
has one big bundle, if not two or three; and little 
folks cluster together, and cling to mamma lest they 
be lost in the crowd; and shops not yet being made 
of India rubber, there is a limit to their capacity. 
Consequently on the Saturday before Christmas there 
sometimes occurs a curious scene of confusion in 
some shop, when one might fancy that half 
the children in the city were hopelessly entangled in 
an unseen web. But a lull cometh with the darkening 
day; fortunately an inward monitor informs some of 
the little folks that it is dinner-time. True, they will 
petition to come out again as soon as the pangs of 
hunger are appeased, but meanwhile there will be a 
chance to move around. Yet the life and beauty of 
the whole panorama departs when the children go. 
What are the festivities of Christmas without the 
freshness, the sparkle, the gayety, and the pure-heart- 
ed pleasure that spring from child life ? 


The suggestion which has been made that compe- 
tent authority should decide what are the best appli- 
ances for saving life at sea, and then that no ship 
should be allowed to leave port without the legally 
regulated provision for the safety of every one on 
board, is worthy of the most serious and speedy con- 
sideration. The Ville du Havre was probably as well 
provided with means of rescue as any of the ocean 
8 yet from the report of the captain it appears 
that with 313 persons on board, her boats were capable 
of carrying only about 250 persons. What was to be- 
come of the remaining sixty-three in case of ship- 
wreck ? Many of the life-preservers aleo were packed 
away in places inaccessible to the passengers. Of 
course no collision was expected ; but it has been wise- 
ly remarked that “‘ every steam-ship which crosses the 
ocean ought to be fitted out and run as though ship- 
wreck were certain on every voyage.” 


At Chiselhurst the ex-Empress Eagénie lives in com- 
plete retirement. The imperial household now con- 
sists of only six persons—the Empress herself, Mlle. 
L’Armina (her Majesty's companion), the Duc de Bas- 
sano, Count Clary, Dr. Conneau, and Dr. Corvisart. 
The Prince Imperial, however, arrives at Camden 
Place every Saturday from Woolwich, with his tutor, 
M. Filon, and remains with the Empress until Mon- 
day. The Prince is reported to be making most satis- 
factory progress with his studies at the Royal Military 
Academy. The Empress seldom goes abroad, but takes 
walking exercise within the park. The ponies she 
was accustomed to drive before the Emperor's death 
she has never since driven. 


The lesson of the Shreveport pestilence is plain and 
simple. The of the disease is directly 
traced to official neglect of duty. During the summer 
the streets were full of reeking filth, and some alley- 
ways had not been cleansed for months. Nothing 
seemed to arouse those in authority to a sense of the 
danger, until the fearful harvest of neglect was reaped 
in the early autumn. The usual population of Shreve- 
port is said to have been about 10,000 in summer and 
14,000 in winter. During the prevalence of the fever 
it was not over 4500. 





Conscious insanity is rare. Yet there is a woman 
living in Halifax in the custody of relatives who, while 
unquestionably insane, is as cognizant of her affliction 
as though it were any physical indisposition. She does 
not hesitate to confess her dementia, and importunes 
for medical treatment. Not long ago she escaped from 
her and was found lying under seme trees in 
a forest. She said at once, “I am crazy,” and asked 
for adoctor. She could not be deceived by a feigned 
personality, yet she had been wandering several days 
in the midst of a fierce storm in the open woods. 





“Tt is the end,” uttered in the French language, were 
the last connected words of the great naturalist, Agas- 
siz. His work is done, indeed, but not the influence 
of his life and labors, which will long be definitely felt 
in the college with which he was so intimately con- 
nected, in the community where he dwelt, and in the 
world at large. The funeral services of Professor 





Agassiz were held in the college chapel of Harvard 
University, and were simple and unostentatious—a 
heart-felt and touching tribute to the memory of one 
loved and honored. The chapel was draped in black, 
but brightened up with flowers. The services, con- 
ducted by Rev. 8. P, Peabody, chaplain of the univer- 
sity, consisted of organ music, singing, and the read- 
ing of the burial service from the “ King’s Chapel 
Liturgy.” Besides the college students and family 
friends, there were present many distinguished persons 
from various parte of the country, who were sincere 
mourners. The grave of Agassiz is in Mount Auburn, 
in the lot of Mr. (ary, brother of Mrs, Agassiz, 





Gold is generally thought to be the principal prod- 
uct of the soil of Ashantee, but it yields other things 
quite asimportant. The agricultural products are corn, 
pease, beans, yams, bananas, melons, sweet-potatoes, 
eugar-cane, and many other vegetables and fruits. 
The Ashantees are not generally industrious, but they 
are skillful in the manufacture of gold ornaments, 
iron implements of agriculture, and war weapons. 
Coomassie is the richest town in Western Africa, 





Working in an unnaturally high temperature does 
not seem productive of any scrious or fatal effect upon 
the human frame. In some of the operations of glass- 
making the ordinary summer working temperature is 
considerably over 100°, and the radiant heat to which 
the workmen are aubjected far exceeds 212°, In a 
Turkish bath the shampooers continue four or five 
hours at a time in a moist atmosphere at temperatures 
ranging from 105° to 110°. In enamel-works men la- 
bor daily in a heat of over 300°, On the Red Sea steam- 
era the temperature of the stoke-hole ie 145°. And yet 
in none of these cases does any special form or type of 
disease develop itself. 





The present winter has brought great suffering to 
the people of Northwestern lowa, many of whom are 
threatened with starvation. The number of destitute 
families is reported as follows: In Osceola County, 
200; Lyons County, 100; Cherokee, 10; Sioux, 200; 
O’Brien, 250; Plymouth, 10; Clay, 50; Dickinson, 15; 
Emmet, 80; Kossuth, 50; Buena Vista, 35; Palo Alto, 
30. Total number of families, 680, or 4000 persons. 
The articles most needed are clothing, fuel, and pro- 
visions, besides seed to sow 75,000 acres of land already 
broken. The people of Iowa are coming forward gen- 
eronsly to the relief of the sufferers. Contributions 
are asked from other parts of the country. The State 
Grange has made a cal) of twenty cents per member 
throughout the State, which will furnish a large sum. 





It is generally supposed that the tongue is a very 
necessary organ in speech. But a case is on record 
where the powers of utterance were retained after loss 
of the tongue. About a hundred and thirty years azo 
a young English girl lost her tongue by what was sup- 
posed to be cancer. In fact, the member absolutely 
dropped out while she was being treated by the eur- 
geon. Yet at the age of twenty—she was only four 
when this happened—while no vestige of a tongue re- 
mained, she could talk fluently and plainly, and sing 
well. 

The new resting-place for the remains of the late 
Emperor Napoleon III. is very nearly completed. The 
magnificent granite sarcophagus, the gift of Queen 
Victoria, has already been placed in the mortuary 
chapel at Chiselhurst. The design is Gothic, and the 
carving is very elaborate and elegant. The sarcophagus 
will stand on a tessellated pavement, in the centre of 
the new building, and will be approached from the in- 
terior of the church by two steps through a double 
passage, divided by columns of jasper. This approach 
being always open, the sarcophagus can always be 
seen from the church. The little chapel has a carved 
altar and canopy, and at the opposite end is a private 
doorway for the Empress. When the work is entirely 
finished, the coffin of Napoleon will be quietly removed 
across the church and placed in the mausoleum. 





The Singhalese language stands in the front rank of 
all spoken tongues—so far as names of places are con- 
cerned. In the Veyaloowa district there is a village 
termed “ Galliapp duaracirrhac hera.” Avother 
hamlet close by is styled “‘ Keenloolagagollepooda- 
ma.” A few more are, “ Ousekellapood: kanda,” 
“ Boodoogeykondegamowa,” “ Kittoolanebaderan- 
galle,” ‘“‘ Poodemartournecapella,” “‘ Ginegattoccapel- 
laamblam,” “ Poolgahagederagamwa,” “ Kandette- 
mankaddegamowa,” “ Galendacapejlak 
“ Gallapudichellacadawatte,” and so on! 
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The Queen discourses at some length upon the im- 
portance of “ lady echool-mistresses” being thorough- 
ly prepared for their vocation, It very truly remarks: 


“Tt is a serious mistake to imagine that any well- 
educated woman can teach. Teaching is an art hav- 
ing fixed principles, and only to be acquired by lon 

ractice based on these principles. The old meth 
of giving each child a text-book, out of which so many 
lines are to be learned, is utterly exploded. The suc- 
cess of a school is dependent on the Soahing power P 
of the mistress ; and teaching, as distinct from hearing 
leseons, is pe hard work. That such work is within 


the scope of ladies we are perfect) oamsen, Bat they 
must come p' red to face the difficulties ony 
serious study of their profession, and steady te 


erward. Al! depends on their own abilities and their 
own exertions; really good and successful teachers 
can command their own terms.” 





The French dyspeptic is particular about his egg. 
He wants to know just bow fresh it is. This is the 
way he ascertains. He dissolves 120 grams of com- 
mon salt in a liter of water. If the egg is one day old, 
it will sink to the bottom ; if it be laid the day before, 
it will not reach the bottom ; if three days old, it floats; 
and if more than five, it comes to the surface, and the 
shell projects more and more according to the staleness, 





How many of the most important labor-saving in- 
ventions originated in this country! The cotton-gin, 
without which the machine spinner and the power- 
loom would be helpless, is an American invention, 
as well as the power-shuttle, which permits an anlim- 
ited enlargement of the breadth of the web, The 


- planing-machine is American. Navigation by steam 


is American ; so also the mower and reaper; the rotary 
printing-press, and the hot-air engine, The sewing- 
machine ia, as we believe, American, though lately 
claimed as an English invention, The whole India 
rubber industry is American. The band-saw, the sand- 
blast, the machine. manafacture of the 
gauge-lathe, the grain-elevator, are all believed to have 
originated in this conntry. The srtificial manufacture 
of ice was first invented by an American; and the es- 
sential features and most popular forms of telegraphic 





instruments are American, 
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THE “VILLE DU HAVRE.” 


Our double-page illustration this week pre- 
sents a thrilling view of the ill-fated steamer at 
the moment before she went down beneath the 
waves. Her masts have just fallen, crushing the 
boats as they were on the point of being launch- 
ed. and killing many of the passengers who had 
crowded about them. 

The later accounts of this disaster which have 
reached this country do not differ materially 
from the statements telegraphed at the time. 
The painful rumors of the misconduct of the 
captain and crew of the Ville du Havre have 
heen set at rest, and it is certain that after the 


accident every one connected with the ill-fated 
; ry" 

steamer acted with energy and courage. The 

results of the official inquiry now proceeding in 


France will probably throw more light on the 
circumstances of the disaster, and perhaps afford 
an explanation of the conduct of the officer in 
charge of the Ville du Havre when the collision 


took place. 


BROWNIE’S BOUQUET. 
Wurre ennbeams seem the brightest on flowers of 


early spring, . 
I hear the sound of voices and Brownie’s laughter 


ring; 

The aes girls surround her, she reading from a 
book, 

Sweet-voiced as distant music or rippling of the 
brook. 


Tell me, if in the future ye children dare to look, 
What is your favorite flower? 


My footsteps rude have entered in their bower 
uuawares, 

And, startied now, they flit away, and run like 
frightened hares; 

But “‘ Brownie,” little gypsy, escapes not with the 
reat; , 
Upon her dimpled fingers my lips are lightly pressed ; 
And, sly coquette, ehe asks of me the very same 

request— 
What i# your favorite flower? 


“‘Mignonne” (1 say), I dearly love all flowers that 


bnd and blow, 
Whether they grow in woodland wild or in the 


valley low, 

But best I love one little bloom born of the sunny 
South, 

That chills not at the winter's frost, nor fears the 


summer drouth: 
Ah, “Brownie,” when I look upon your ripe red 
saucy mouth, 
The Tulip is my flower! 
And once again in seummer-time, she in her hammock 
sleeping, 
No sound save droning of the bees, and brook through 
sedges creeping, 
I strive to #till my throbbing heart, and stoop to win 
the prize 
Through hasty kiss—my promised gloves—her long 
curled lashes rise. 
Ah, well I know (the gypsy said), forgiveness in her 
eyes, 
Fox-glove's your favorite flower! 


Autumn came all too quickly. Within a curtained 
room, 

Whose only light is fire glow, that sheds its rosy 
bloom 

On Brownie, list‘ning to the tale that never can grow 
old: 

I press upon her finger small the simple band of 
gold, 

And hear her say, with drooping head, lest I shonld 
deem her bold, 

Brown “ Marigold’s” my flower. 


Winter is here, and all without is wondrous white 
with snow; 

Within, perfume of countless flowers and music soft 
and low. 


With pride I see white orange sprays crown Brownie’s 
shapely head: 
Darling (I whisper) little wife, is any thought unsaid ? 


Ah, yes! to-night my favorite, and blushing rosy red, 
Heart's-ease, shall be my flower! 


TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 
By MISS BRADDON, 
Actnor or “Strancres anp Priertms,” “Lapy Arp 
Ley’s Sroret,” “Tue Lovets or ARDEN,” ETO, 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A BITTER BLOW. 


Epmonp Stranpen had been nearly three 
weeks in Demerara, and had transacted the 
greater part of the business that was required to 
be done in the settlement of the late Mr. Sar- 
gent’s affairs, when the English mail brought 
him Sylvia's letter—the letter of renunciation. 

He sat for some minutes after he had fin- 
ished reading it, stupefied, powerless even to 
wonder, it seemed like a bad dream. That she, 
Sylvia Carew, who had Jaid her head upon his 
breast in that fond farewell, and vowed eternal 
fidelity —that she could thus deliberately re- 
nounce him seemed a thing impossible of belief. 

Hie read the letter slowly, thoughtfully, his 
senses coming back to him by degrees. No, it 
Was Not a jest, not a sportive girl's playful trifling 
with her lover. It had been written in sober 
earnest. It was a thoughtful, deliberate letter 
—logical even—and demonstrating the reasons 
for the writer's decision. 

‘*She has grown very wise,” he said to him- 
self, bitterly, and then read the letter for a third 
time. 

Love had such potent dominion over him that 
he could not long feel bitterly toward the writer 
of that miserable letter. The third perusal let 
in a new light upon the lines. This foolish epis- 
tle, which had given him so keen a pang, was but 
a proef of his darling’s unselfishness. It showed 
him the noble mind of her he loved. For his 
own sake, out of concern for his welfare, she re- 
nounced him. 

She preferred to remain in her obscure posi- 
tion, to endure her joyless life, rather than to 
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accept the chances of his future, simply because 
she would not have him forfeit fortune for her 
sake. The letter breathed regretful love; her 
beart overflowed with tenderness for the man 
whose affection she renounced. 

‘* Foolish child,” murmured Edmund, with a 
fond smile, ** more than foolish, to think I would 
sacrifice her love for any thing fortune can be- 
stow. How could she have wavered so soon, 
after our mutual vows of fidelity, when she knew 
that there was nothing but hopefulness in my 
mind? Can my mother have influenced her to 
write this letter? It looks rather like it. But 
no, that’s not possible. My mother could not 
be guilty of a dishonorable action. She prom- 
ised to be kind to my darling while I was away. 
She would never take advantage of my absence 
to persuade Sylvia to renounce me.” 

Whatever influence might have caused the 
writing of that letter, Mr. Standen had but one 
thought after receiving it, and that was an eager 
desire to get back to England as soon as it was 
practicable for him to return there. He hur- 
riedly completed the remainder of the business 
in hand, doing it well, though hastily. He per- 
suaded Mrs. Sargent that for her own health and 
her children’s an immediate departure was ad- 
visable, and prevailed upon the stricken widow 
to make herself and belongings ready to start by 
the next intercolonial steamer to St. Thomas. 
Poor Mrs. Sargent obeyed her brother willingly 
enough. Had he not come to her as a protect- 
ing angel in the hour of her bitterest need? She 
was glad to leave the scenes where all her hap- 
piness was associated with the dead. ‘The little 
black-frocked children were rejoiced to go to En- 
gland in the big steamer, and talked rapturously 
of seeing grandmamma, whom the eldest could 
just remember. Edmund dilated on the de- 
lights of the Dean House gardens, and the En- 
glish fruits and flowers, which were so different 
from the guava, tamarinds, plantains, and pine- 
apples familiar to these small colonists. 

‘The duty of consoling his sister and amusing 
her children kept Edmund Standen too con- 
stantly engaged for much indulgence in morbid 
thoughts. The widowed voyager was ill and 
broken-spirited, and her brother had hard work 
to cheer her, were it ever so little. The small 
nephew and nieces were exacting. Edmund had 
actually no time for gloomy forebodings, which 
are generally the growth of leisure. He grew 
to think of the letter quite lightly. ‘* Dear, fool- 
ish Sylvia, how could she suppose I would give 
her up?” he said to himself. 

Although duty kept him closely employed, it 
could not altogether stifle impatience, and the 
voyage seemed longer than it would have ap- 
peared to a contented mind. He so longed to 
see his darling again, to gaze once more into the 
darkly luminous eyes, and read there the tender 
denial of that foolish letter. When at last the 
steam wheels turned gayly in English waters, 
and the pretty Wight, glorious in autumnal verd- 
ure, stole up out of the blue, his heart beat loud 
with joy. Southampton, commonplace enough to 
the common traveler, to the lover seemed a fairy 
city whose pavements were golden. 

Mr. Standen allowed the widow and orphans 
but one night’s rest at the Dolphin ere he whisked 
them off to Monkhampton by the Southwestern 
Railway. It was a long day’s journey, with 
some changing of trains, and much delay at the 
junctions where they changed, and again Un- 
cle Edmund was fully employed by the claims 
of the widow and the small children. He was 
tired when they arrived at Monkhampton, where 
his mother’s roomy landau and a cart for the 
luggage were in attendance. Edmund felt some- 
what surprised that neither Mrs, Standen nor Es- 
ther had come to meet the travelers. 

It was late in October, and even in this genial 
climate autumn’s decaying touch had made hav- 
oc. ‘The woods were lovely with that glowing 
splendor which is the forerunner of death. The 
bare fields and busy plow spoke of seed-time 
and winter. The carriage wheels went silently 
over fallen leaves that lay deep in the unfrequent- 
ed roads. How welcome was that simple beauty 
of English landscape to Edmund after the more 
lavish nature of South America! 

He uttered that favorite exclamation of En- 
glishmen, 

‘* After all, there is no place like dear old En- 
gland.” And England held Sylvia, that one 
loadstar of his soul. 

Mrs. Sargent sighed plaintively. 

‘* How happy I should be to return, if I were 
coming back with George!” she murmured. 

The children were gay enough, craning their 
young necks in all directions, struggling out of 
their nurse’s arms, pointing to every dwelling 
they beheld, near or distant, and asking if that 
was grandmamma’s house. Finding by degrees 
that a great many houses did not belong to 
grandmamma, they began to have a diminished 
idea of that lady’s possessiens. 

But they came to Dean House at last: the 
staid, sober old mansion, fronting the high-road 
so boldly, and not pretending to be any thing 
better than it was. There was the familiar iron 
gate, there the green tubs of scarlet geranium, 
still flourishing with luxuriant bloom. Edmund 
gave a little impatient sigh as he thought how 
much greeting he would have to go through, and 
how many maternal questions, fond and anxious, 
he would have to answer, before he could hurry 
off to Hedingham and clasp Sylvia to his breast. 
It would be night ere he crossed the old church- 
yard and opened the little gate into the school- 
house garden, and saw the lighted windows of 
Sylvia's parlor. He could fancy the glad look 
of surprise when she opened the door in answer 
to his summons, and saw him standing before her 
in the moonlight. Come back from the other 
side of the world, as it were ; come back to claim 
her in spite of her letter. 

The neat parlor-maid opened the glass door. 
The gardener and his underling came out to as- 











sist with the luggage, and while Edmund was 
lifting the children out of the carriage his moth- 
er appeared on the threshold with Esther Roch- 
dale at her side. : 

The first glance told Edmund that their faces 
were not cheerful. It was in honor of George 
Sargent, of course, that they put on those sombre 
looks. 

“It’s a pity they should look so doleful,” 
thought Edmund. ‘I’ve had sadness enough 
from Ellen all the way from Demerara, and now 
they remind her of her misfortunes, instead of 
trying to make her forget them.” 

He kissed his mother, who received him with 

tenderness. ‘‘ My own brave son,” she 
said. ‘‘Thank God for having brought you 
back to me!” 

“How is Sylvia?” he asked, eagerly. 
were a little way apart the widow, nurse, 
and children. e little ones were being kissed 
and welcomed by Esther Rochdale. She was de- 
lighted with these new claimants for her affec- 
tion. ‘The happy, loving nature overflowed in 
fond caresses pretty girlish talk. 

**Tt does seem sweet to come to you,” said poor 
Ellen, and then melted to tears at the thought that 
she came without that other half of her own be- 


_ing, the fondly loved husband. 


Edmund repeated his impatient question. His 
mother was so slow to answer, but hung upon 
him with half-despairing fondness, as if he were 
going to be led off to execution in a minute or 
two. 

“‘T don’t know,” faltered Mrs. Standen. ‘‘She 
is very well, I believe. I have not seen her late- 
ly. Come to your room, Edmund; you must be 
so tired. Change your dusty clothes, and come 
down to dinner, It has been ready for the last 
half hour.” 

**You haven’t seen her lately,” repeated Ed- 
mund, ignoring Mrs. Standen’s maternal solici- 
tude. ‘‘ You promised you would be kind to 
her, mother.” 

** Edmund,” said Mrs. Standen, with that steady, 
resolute look which her son knew so well, ‘‘ I will 
not say a word about Sylvia Carew till you have 
dined and rested a little.” 

** Then I shall go to Hedingham this moment,” 
cried Edmund, snatching his hat from the slab 
where he had just now put it down. 

‘* What, run away from your mother in the 
first hour of your return toher? I am sorry you 
have no better idea of a son’s duty.” 

Edmund put his hat down again. 

“* You are too hard upon me, mother,” he said, 
melted, but yet reproachful. ‘‘ You don’t con- 
sider how my heart yearns for her. I have had 
but one letter from during my absence, and 
that a letter calculated to make me uncomfort- 
able. I am dying to see her. But if you wish 
it I'll dine first. Only you might gratify me by 
speaking of her. ‘Tell me that she is well and 
happy. That will last till I have dined, and can 
get to the dear old school-house.” 

‘“*T have every reason to believe that she is 
well and—p' us.” 

“© Meaning ha That will do, mother. I 
see Sylvia will be always a sore subject with you, 
and a bone of contention us. But I 
must make the best of it. My affection for you 
shall not be diminished by your prejudice, nor 
my love for Sylvia lessened because you refuse to 
love her.” 

He went up stairs to his room, the fresh bright 
English room, with its English comforts. There 
was a fire burning in his dressing-room to wel- 
come the voyager from a warmer climate. But 
this material luxury could not restore Edmund 
Standen’s good temper. He flung himself into 
the arm-chair before the fire, and sat there in 
gloomy meditation instead of hastening to make 
his toilet for dinner. 

** Domestic dissension!” he muttered, ‘* how 
hard it is!] Will my mother never reconcile her- 
self to my choice? Will this sort of thing con- 
tinue for the rest of our lives? It tempts me to 
think that my mother’s influence was at the bot- 
tom of that wretched letter.” 

He went down stairs a quarter of an hour later, 
refreshed as to his external appearance, but by 
no means comfortable in his mind. The three 
ladies were already assembled in the dining-room, 
and Mrs. Sargent was looking almost bright, now 
that she was once more under the mother’s wing. 
But Mrs. Standen and Esther both had a cloudy 
look. Except for their first greeting Edmund 
and Esther had hardly spoken to each other once 
since his return. Miss Rochdale looked v 
small and slight and insignificant in her 
dress, and seemed anxious to avoid Edmund’s 
notice. 

The dinner progressed in the usual stately 
manner—that respectable stateliness and slow- 
ness which makes even a moderate dinner such 
a lengthy business. It would have been pleasant 
enough if there had been plenty of talk to fill the 

in the service, but this was rather a silent 
party. Ellen and her mother talked a little, in 
confidential tones, chiefly about the lamented de- 
ceased, and the details of his fatal illness. Ed- 
mund, whom inclination would have kept silent, 
felt that for civility’s sake he must talk to Esther. 

“* Any thing stirring at Hedingham while I 
was away?” he asked. ‘‘ Have you any news to 
tell me, Esther? You ought to have quite a 
budget after three months.” 

Miss Rechdale blushed, and looked down at 


plate. 

‘*T don’t think there’s much to tell,” she said ; 
‘*Hedingham is always quiet, you know, Ed- 
mund.” 

‘* Yes, it’s a dreadfully dead-and-alive place, 
no doubt, still in three months there must have 
been some remarkable events—cricket matches, 
foot-ball—” 

‘*T really don’t know any thing about cricket 
or foot-ball.” 

‘* Dinner-parties, births, deaths, marriages?” 

At this last word Esther’s blush deepened to 





such crimson that Edmund could not but re- 
mark it. 

“**Come, there has been a wedding,” he exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘and one that you are rather interested in, 
I should think, by the way you blush. What 
does it mean, Esther? Have you been getting 
married yourself, and kept the news to surprise 
me on my return ?” 

“*No, Edmund. I am never going to marry. 
I've been making a solemn wom thet anc 
the little ones up stairs. I’m going to be Aunt 
Esther all my life, and a nice old maiden aunt 
by-and-by.” 

“Nice you must always be; but we sha'n’t 
allow you to be always a spinster. My mother 
must have some of the propensities of her sex 
superior-minded as she is, Now, you know, ali 
women are match-makers. When they've done 
with matrimonial schemes on their own account, 
they begin to plot for some one else. I’ve no 
doubt my mother has her views about you.” 

Esther was silent, and looked even a little em- 
barrassed by this mild badinage. 

“Then there is positively no news in Heding- 
ham ?” said Edmund. 

** None that you would care to hear.” 

Dinner was over at last, and the produce of 
the Dean House grapery duly praised—the lar- 
gest bunches sent up stairs to the children by 
the fond grandmother. Edmund left the room 
with his mother, put his arm through hers, and 
led her toward the study, a snug little room 
where there were always candles ready to be 
lighted when any one wanted to write a letter or 
find a book. 

** Come in here, mother,” said the young man; 
**T want to have a long talk. I suppose it’s too 
late for me to go to the school-house to-night, 
though I had set my heart upon seeing Sylvia 
before I went to bed. Our dinner is always such 
a long business.” 

He struck a match, lighted the tall candles in 
the massive old silver candlestick, wheeled a 
comfortable chair forward for his mother, and 
then seated himself opposite her. 

‘Now, mother,” he said, ‘‘I’ve dined and 
rested, in obedience to your behest, and now tell 
me all about Sylvia.” 

“Edmund,” faltered Mrs, Standen, looking at 
him with unspeakable tenderness, ‘‘ I have some- 
thing to tell you which will, I fear, make you 
very unhappy, yet it ought not to do so, if you 
can only be wise, and see the matter as I see it. 
You have had a most happy escape.” 

** What do you mean ?” cried Edmund, with 
quickened breathing. ‘‘I don’t understand a 
word you say.” 

**Sylvia Carew is married.” 

** Married ?” he cried, looking at her in sheer 
amazement, and then he broke out into a laugh, 
singularly harsh of sound as compared with 
that genial laughter which was natural to him. 
** Come, mother, this is a joke, of course. Or 
you're trying me—you want to find out how I 
should take the loss of her, were it possible for 
me to lose her. But it isn’t possible, except by 
death.” Then, with an awful look, he cried out, 
‘*She’s not dead, is she? You said just now 
that she was well, but you may have been palter- 
ing with me in a double sense. The dead are 
well. For God’s sake, speak,” he cried, violent- 
ly, ‘‘ is Sylvia dead ?” 

‘No, she is well enough, as I told you when 
you asked about her ; and she is what the world 
calls wonderfully fortunate. She is married to 
Sir Aubrey Perriam.” 

‘* Mother, do you want to drive me mad? 
Whose invention, whose lie, is this? Married 
to Sir Aubrey? Why, she had never seen the 
man’s face. I heard her say so the day before 
the school feast.” 

“True; but he saw her at the school feast— 
saw her and fell in love with her. They were 
married about five weeks after you left. A very 
quiet marriage. No one, except the vicar and 
the people concerned, knew any thing about it 
till it was over. It was a nine days’ wonder. 
They came back to The Place a fortnight ago. I 
have seen Lady Perriam driving about in her 


carnage. 

** Lady Perriam!” cried Edmund, with a still 
harsher laugh. ‘‘ How well it sounds, doesn't 
it? I suppose it was for that she married a man 
who must be nearly old enough to be her grand- 
father. Lady Perriam! No, it was her father 
forced her to marry him. I'll not believe that 
she was base. I know that she loved me. I felt 
the beating of her heart against my own in the 
moment of our parting—the heart that beat so 
strongly, and seemed all truth. I know that she 
loved me!” 

‘* She may have loved you in her own selfish 
way; but you see she loved rank and wealth 
much better.” 

‘*Tt was no act of her own free-will. She was 
goaded to it, forced to do it.” 

‘*She renounced you of her own free-will in 
less than a week after you left,” answered Mrs. 
Standen ; and then she told the story of her first 
and only visit to Sylvia Carew. 

‘‘Esther was present all the time; Esther 
heard all,” she said, in conclusion. 

‘Oh, I am not going to question the trath of 
your statements,” returned Edmund, wearily. 
‘*She has married—that is enough. It matters 
very little by what degrees she arrived at that 
baseness. Enough to know that she lied to me; 
that when she looked up in my face with tearful 
eves—those lovely eyes—and swore to be true to 
the very last, she was capable of deceiving me; 
a fine house, a carriage, a high-sounding name, 
could tempt her away from me. Say even that 
her father persuaded her, threatened, tormented 
her, had she been loyal she would have borne 
the uttermost torment, she would have died un- 
der the torture, rather than have broken her faith 
with me. The struggle would not have been for 
very long. She knew that I was coming back. 
A little courage, a little constancy, and I should 
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have been at her side to claim and hold her for 
my own against all the world.” 
The strong man was vanquished by the force 
of that stronger passion, and for the first time 
since his father’s death Edmund Standen wept 
i rs. 
a dpe flew to his side, knelt down by his 
chair, hung upon him fondly, trying to comfort 
him with overflowing love. 

‘¢ Edmund,” she sobbed, ‘it is not my fault— 
you will not hate me because of this sorrow that 
has fallen upon you. Believe me, I did nothing 
to influence that false, wicked girl. I went to her, 
prepared to take her to my heart; I promised 
to be generous to you by-and-by, if she proved a 
good wife; I tried to conciliate her, but she was 
false to you in her heart at that very moment, 
She seized upon the shallowest pretext for jilting 
vou. She isa base, designing creature, not worth 
a thought.” ; 

‘* Hush, mother,” said the young man, with an 
almost solemn quietude. He had dashed aside 
those unmanly tears, and bore the sharp pains of 
this new sorrow like a martyr. ‘* Hush, moth- 
er, not one word against her. Let her name be 
dead between us. Let it be more utterly dead 
than the names of those we have loved and lost. 
We speak of them sometimes. We will never 
speak of her.” : ; ; 

His mother, wise even in her love, kissed his 
cold brow, damp with the anguish of this mental 
struggle, and left him alone with his sorrow. 
Whatever form his passion took, were it despair 
or anger, it was best that he should fight his bat- 


tle alone. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE ALOE THAT BLOOMS BUT ONCE. 


Tue Dean House family saw no more of Ed- 
mund Standen that night. He staid in the study 
for about an hour, and then let himself quietly 
out of the hall door, and set off in the direction 
of Hedingham. Some curious impulse of mind 
and heart led him to the scene of his lost happi- 
ness—the shadowy old church-yard where he had 
lingered with his beloved in the summer evenings 
that were gone; the wide-stretching old yew 
which had so often been their trysting tree; the 
garden hedge by which he had waited sometimes 
after dark for the stolen hand-clasp, a few hasty 
words, a promise of meeting to-morrow. 

The moon was up, and the country-side glori- 
ous in that solemn beauty which only moonlight 
can give. The distant line of sea yonder, which 
the lonely pedestrian saw from the hill-top, look- 
ed silver white against the dark of wood and 
moor. Edmund crossed that little copse adjoin- 
ing the hill-side meadow, and the old chestnut- 
tree beneath which he and Sylvia had met so 
often. 

The past is eternal, says Schiller. Edmund 
felt that his past happiness must color all his life 
to come, never to be forgotten, an ever-present 
regret, a haunting shadow dividing him from all 
possibilities of joy. He lingered a little beneath 
the wide boughs of the chestnut. Early to blos- 
som, early to fade, like his own hopes, been 
the old tree. The dead leaves fluttered slowly 
down about him as he stood there, alone with his 
withered hopes. ‘‘ Poor leaves, poor dreams,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘ who would have thought in 
your spring-tide that you bloomed but to decay ?” 

It was ten o'clock when Edmund entered the 
village, and Hedingham was for the most part 
asleep. The ripple of the brook that ran through 
the rustic street was the only sound in the place. 
There were lights in the rectory windows, and 
lights in the school-house, lights gleaming from 
the two lattices he had watched so often. He 
crossed the church-yard, lingering a little by the 
tomb of the De Bossinnys, as he had lingered 
under the chestnut. Here they two had parted, 
with vows of eternal fidelity. Here he had left 
her sorrow-stricken. 

“‘ Fortune is a speedy consoler,” he said to 
himself, bitterly. 

He opened the loosely latched gate, between 
the church-yard and the school ter's garden, 
and went in. He wanted to see James Carew, 
to tax him with having forced his daughter to 
this ill-assorted union, to tell him in no gentle 
phrase his opinion of that act. 

He knocked at the low door under the porch, 
and it was opened promptly. But not by James 
Carew. The person who opened it was a young- 
ish man, with sandy hair and spectacles. 

““Is Mr. Carew at home?” asked Edmund, 
wondering who this stranger might be. 

‘** Mr. Carew left Hedingham six weeks ago,” 
answered the young man. ‘“‘ He gave up the 
situation of school-master, partly on account of 
declining health, and partly because of his daugh- 
ter having married Sir Aubrey Perriam.” 

‘**Do you know where Mr. Carew has gone ?” 

‘** Not exactly, Sir. I believe he went abroad, 
somewhere in the South, to spend the winter.” 

This seemed curious. Edmund fancied that 
Svlvia’s father would remain at Hedingham to 
profit by the barter of his daughter’s peace, yet it 
had been foolishness to expect to find him still 
a parish school-master, toiling for a pittance. 
That would have been a sorry bargain which 
would have left him no better off than before. 
He had doubtless hurried off to enjoy life, remote 
from the scene of his iniquity. 

Edmund left the school-house. It had a 
changed look to him somehow, as if it were but 
the dead corpse of the place he had once known. 
The garden was strewed with faded leaves, the 
dahlias and ragged chrysanthemums spoke of au- 
tumn and decay, the perfume of the summer was 
fied, scentless flowers bloomed coldly in the beds 
that had once been sweet with roses and carna- 
tions, sweet-pease, and mignonette. 

** How shall I teach myself to forget her?” 
thonght Edmund, as he walked homeward to be- 
gin common daily life again, without the charm 
that had sweetened it. 








He had been happy enough before he met Syl- 
via Carew, but now happiness seemed impossible 
without her. 

Mrs. Standen and Esther were both agreeably 
surprised by Edmund's manner next morning. 
They had fancied that the gloom of this great 
sorrow would hang over him long, would poison 
his life for years to come. They had thought, 
with fear and trembling, how some desperate ill- 
ness, some perilous fever of mind and body, might 
be the issue of this sudden and bitter disappoint- 
ment. They were unspeakably relieved to find 
him in outward bearing almost the same as of 
old; a little graver and more silent, perhaps, but 
manly, cheerful, thoughtful for others. In a 
word, Edmund Standen did not wear his heart 
upon his.sleeve for daws to peck at. 

Yet in his innermost heart he felt that all the 
best and brightest part of his life wasended. The 
hopes and dreams that had made youth so fair a 
morning were dead forever. He nerved himself 
to face this grief and conquer it, or at least rise 
superior to it; but the grief was none the less in- 
tense because he bore it likea man. He also felt 
it like a man, to the core of his wounded heart. 

He had a long, serious talk with his mother the 
day after his return. They walked up and down 
the broad gravel mall together in the cheerful 
autumn sunlight, and spoke of many things, but 
not a word of Sylvia. 

**T think I shall go back to the Continent, 
mother, and wander about for a year or two,” 
said Edmund; ‘‘there’s a great deal of North- 
ern Europe that I should like to see—Roumania, 
Hungary, Poland. I might stop away as much 
as three years, perhaps.” 

** Very well, Edmund,” said his mother, in her 
firm, yet gentle voice. ‘‘If it is really for your 
happiness that you should go, I can not say stop. 
But I am getting old, and I had hoped that you 
would have been my friend and companion in de- 
clining life. It seems hard that you must run 
away from me just when I need you most. Do 
you think it will be so much easier to get rid of 
your trouble in a foreign land—that you can dig 
a deeper grave for sorrow in a strange soil ?” 

** You are right, mother. Trees and hills and 
flowers, and every wind and angle in the road, 
remind me of—what has been. But they do not 
awaken memory. ‘That never sleeps, never can 
sleep. I dare say I should be just as wretched 
in Germany. If my going away would grieve 
you, why, I'll stop.” 

**It would grieve me, Edmund! What have 
I to live for except you? Poor Ellen and the 
children—and Esther. They are very dear to 
me, but they have always been secondary to you. 
I gave you my whole heart, Edmund.” 

** Yet you would have disinherited me.” 

‘* That was a desperate means to save you from 
a fatal step. Providence has interfered. I shall 
never talk of disinheriting you any more.” 

‘*If you knew how little I value money, you 
would better understand how vain a threat that 
was. Fate has been on your side, mother, but I 
could have held my own against all the world. 
I care less for money now; and yet I feel that I 
can’t lead an idle life. The dawdling, half-asleep 
and half-awake existence of a country squire 
won't do for me. I should go out of my mind. 
If you will not let me go abroad and roam from 
one place to another, I must find some kind of 
emplo t.” 

** My dear boy, I only desire to see you happy.” 

“TI believe that, mother,” the son answered, 
tenderly, ‘‘and to be happy I must be occupied ; 
hard work is the best panacea for my disease. 
I'll go to Monkhampton to-morrow morning, 
see Sanderson, the manager, and get him to 
take me into the bank. I fancy I must have 
inherited some of my father’s commercial ca- 
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** Pear Edmund, there is so little occasion for 
you to do any thing. You will have as good an 
income as you can possibly desire.” 

*“*T want employment, mother, not income. 
If I were a heaven-born genius I should go up 
to London and read for the bar, but I don't 
feel that I could wait seven years for my first 
brief. I'd rather have a stool in the Monk- 
hampton Bank and count the farmers’ greasy 
notes. I should feel that I was doing some- 
thing.” 

Ah, Edmund, I look forward to the day 
when you will see things in a new light—when 
a hope that I once fondly cherished may per- 
haps be realized.” 

** What hope, mother ?” 

‘“'The hope of seeing you united to an amiable 
and worthy wife.” 

**Stop, mother. Let that subject be a sealed 
book. I shall never marry.” 

** Never is a long word, Edmund.” 

‘But life is not long. You know what my 
favorite poet says—‘ Our brief life forbids the 
indulgence of a distant hope.’ What is to-day 
with me will be to-morrow.” 

“If I thought that, I should be miserable. 
But I trust in the goodness of God. My be- 
loved son will not always be unhappy. The 
leaves fall from yonder trees, Edmund, but 
spring will bring new buds.” 

‘The heart of man has not the same happy 
facility for putting forth new shoots. Mans 
heart is like the aloe, which blossoms once in a 

eration.” 


gen * . . 

‘*My dear Edmund, it is natural for you to 
feel as you do. Yes, you shall take a situation 
at the bank; you shall work as hard as you 
like—only stay near me. Life is indeed too 
brief for the severance of a mother from her only 
son. I will put my trust in Providence, and 
wait till the aloe blossoms again.” 

**Not this aloe, mother. It may grow into a 
good strong plant, and be of some use in its gen- 
eration, but it shall put forth no second flower.” 

‘« Who shall answer for the heart? Only God 
and Time,” answered the mother, solemnly. 

This conversation was not without a consoling 





effect upon Edmund. He went to the Monk- 
hampton Bank next day, and as it was only his 
caprice to seek employment, and salary was not 
a matter of bread-and-cheese to him, he was re- 
ceived by the manager with open arms. Mr. 
Sanderson was glad to pay honor to the repre- 
sentative of the founders of the bank. He of- 
fered Edmund a post immediately, and a hun- 
dred and fifty per annum to start with. ‘It 
seems absurd to talk to you of salary,” said Mr. 
Sanderson, grandly, ‘‘but a hundred and fifty 
will give you an extra hunter in the course of 
the year, or pay for your gloves.” 

** You're very kind,” answered Edmund, “‘ but 
I don’t want hunters or gloves. I want employ- 
ment and independence.” 

**Rather a curious business,” thought the 
manager, when the applicant had retired. “I 
suppose he has had another shindy with the old 
lady. They said that mother and son quarreled 
about that school-master’s pretty daughter, whom 
Sir Aubrey Perriam was foolish enough to 
marry; but what is the present row about, I 
wonder ?” 

The manager was surprised when Mrs. Stan- 
den came to fetch her son after his first day at 
the bank. Still more surprised to see the moth- 
er's look of love as Edmund joined her. 

“*Come to fetch her little boy home from day 
school,” said Mr. Sanderson to himself; ‘ then 
there has been no shindy after all, and the young 
man means business.” 

[To BE OONTINVED.] 








GIANTS. 


Tue Bible mentions several races of giants, as 
the Rephaims, the Anakims, the Emims, the 
Zonzonims, and others. Profane historians also 
mention giants; they gave seven feet of height 
to Hercules, their first hero, and in our days we 
have seen men eight feet high. The giant who 
was shown in Rouen in 1735 measured eight 
feet some inches. The Emperor Maximin was 
of that size; Skenkius and Platerus, physicians 
of the last century, saw several of that stature; 
and Goropius saw a girl who was ten feet high. 

The body of Orestes, according to the Greeks, 
was eleven feet and a half; the giant Galbara, 
brought from Arabia to Rome under Claudius 
Caesar, was near ten feet; and the bones of 
Secondilla and Pufio, keepers of the gardens of 
Sallust, were but six inches shorter. 

Funnam, a Scotchman, who lived in the time 
of Eugene the Second, King of Scotland, meas- 
ured eleven feet and a half; and Jacob le Maire, 
in his voyage to the Straits of Magellan, reports 
that on the 17th of December, 1615, they found 
at Port Desire several graves covered with 
stones ; and having the curiosity to remove the 
stones, they discovered human skeletons of ten 
and eleven feet long. 

The Chevalier Scory, in his voyage to the 
Peak of Teneriffe, says that they found in one 
of the sepulchral caverns of that mountain the 
head of a Gaunche, which had eighty teeth, and 
that the body was not less than fifteen feet long. 

The giant Ferragus, slain by Orlando, nephew 
of Charlemagne, was eighteen feet high. 

Rioland, a celebrated anatomist, who wrote in 
1614, says that, some years.before, there was to 
be seen in the suburbs of St. Germain the tomb 
of the giant Isoret, who was twenty feet high. 

In Rouen, in 1509, in digging in the ditches 
near the Dominicans, they found a stone tomb 
containing a skeleton, whose skull held a bushel 
of corn, and whose shin-bone reached up to the 
girdle of the tallest man there, being about four 
feet long. and consequently the body must have 
beon seventeen or eighteen feet high. Upon the 
tomb was a plate of copper, whereon was en- 
graved, ‘‘In this tomb lies the noble and puis- 
sant lord, the Chevalier Ricon de Vallemont, 
and his bones.” Platerus, a famous physician, 
declares that he saw at Lucerne the true human 
bones of a subject which must have been at least 
nineteen feet high. 

Valence in Dauphiné boasts of possessing the 
bones of the giant Bucart, tyrant of the Vivarais, 
who was slain by an arrow by the Count de 
Cabillon, his vassal. The Dominicans had a 
part of the shin-bone, with the articulation of 
the knee, and his figure painted in fresco, with 
an inscription showing that this giant was twen- 
ty-two feet and a half high, and that his bones 
were found in 1705 near the banks of the Mor- 
deri, a little river at the foot of the mountain of 
Crussol, upon which, tradition says, the giant 
dwelt. 

January 11, 1613, some masons digging near 
the ruins of a castle in Dauphiné, in a field 
which by tradition had long been called the 
Giant's Field, at the depth of eighteen feet dis- 
covered a brick tomb thirty feet long, twelve 
feet wide, and eight feet high, on which was a 
gray stone, with the words Theutobochus Rex 
cut thereon. When the tomb was opened they 
found a human skeleton entire—twenty-five feet 
and a half long, ten feet wide across the shoul- 
ders, and five feet deep from the breast-bone to 
the back. His teeth were about the size each 
of an ox’s foot, and his shin-bone measured four 
feet. 

Near Mezarino, in Sicily, in 1516, was found 
a giant thirty feet high; his head was the size 
of a hogshead, and each of his teeth weighed 
five ounces. 

Near Palermo, in the valley of Mazara, in 
Sicily, a skeleton of a giant thirty feet long was 
found in the year 1548, and another of thirty- 
three feet high in 1550; and many curious per- 
sons have preserved several of these gigantic 
bones. 

The Athenians found near their city two fa- 
mons skeletons, one of thirty-four and the other 
of thirty-six feet high. 

At Totu, in Bohemia, in 758, was found a 
skeleton, the head of which could scarce be en- 





ccmpassed by the arms of two men together, and 
whose legs, which they still keep in the castle of 
that city, were twenty-six feet long. 

The skull of the giant found in Macedonia, 
September, 1691, held 210 pounds of corn. 

The celebrated Sir Hans Sloane, who treated 
this matter very learnedly, does not doubt these 
facts, but thinks the bones were those of ele- 
phants, whales, or other enormous animals. 

Elephants’ bones may be shown for those of 
giants, but they can never impose on connoisseurs. 

Whales, which by their immense bulk are more 
proper to be substituted for the largest giants, 
have neither arms nor legs; and the head of that 
animal has not the least resemblance to that of 
a man. If it be true, therefore, that a great 
number of the gigantic bones which we have 
mentioned have been seen by anatomists, and 
have by them been reputed real human bones, 
the existence of giants is proved. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Ir was not until a Bridgeport woman read the recipe 
in half a dozen different that she concluded to 
give itatrial. We refer to that recipe which says that 

‘a table-spoonful of sawdust pl in each boot will 
keep the feet both dry and warm.” The husband of 
this Bridgeport woman was always complaining about 
cold feet, and so the other morning she poured two 
table-spoonfuls of sawdust into his ts. The result 
rather su her. He slipped on his boots, ate his 
breakfast, and started for his place of business. He 
had not gone twenty-five yarde from the house before 
he retraced his steps, and commenced to orate on pro- 
fane history. As soon as he got into the dining-room 
he assisted one boot off with the toe of the other, and 
kicked it against a ten-dollar mirror, while ite mate 
struck his ie es son on the head, and made 
him yell luatily. 

her husband, asked, “‘ What’s the matter, dear He 


up hie boots, and after emptying out the sawdust, re- 
placed them on his feet, an ot out of the house, 
with his feet warm clear to the roots of the hair on his 
head. His wife thinks maybe she used the wrong kind 
of sawdust, 


What is to be 7?—A verb. 








A justice of the peace in Illinois, before whom a 
citizen had prosecuted his daughter's lover for ejecting 
him from his own parlor the Sunday evening previous, 
solemnly decided as follows: “ It ‘pears to me that thie 
young feller was coartin’ the plaintiff's gal in plaintiff's 

lor, and that plaintiff intruded, and was put out by 
lefendant. Courtin’ is a public necessity, and must 
not be interrupted. Therefore the law of Ttinots will 
hold that a parent has no legal right in a where 
courtin’ is on foot, and so defendant is discharged, 
and plaintiff must pay the costs.” 
—_——-——---_— 

A lady once being asked what she thought was a 
good remedy for bee et’ said she had never foand 
any thing better than to keep away from the bees. 


An amateur sportsman went hunting the other day. 
He 7 fired one load, and brought the shot home 
with him—in his left leg—all but four grains, and his 
dog caught them in his ear. There is such a thing as 

too economical. 


A man who had recently been elected a major of 
militia, and who wee not overburdened with brains, 
took it into his head on the morning of parade to ex- 
ercise a little by himself. The selected for this 
purpose was his own spestnens. Placing himself in 
a military attitude, with bie e-vord drawn, he ex- 
claimed: “ Attention, company | Rear rank, three 
en, march !” and he tum down into the cellar. 

is wife hearing the racket, came running in, saying, 
“My dear, have you killed yy 2” “Go about 
ed business, woman,” said hero ; “ what do you 

ow about war?” 














A rast Faiznn—The telegraph. 
nichidciemepnceeliaenecaiaiati¢e 
It that Swift, having been dining at some 
little from Laracor, bis was returp- 
ing home on horseback in the , which was 


tty dark. Just before he reached a boring vil- 

is horse lost a shoe. Unwilling to ran the risk 

of laming the animal by continuing bis ride in that 

SP cag, wie’ naving ae te a hse 
e w ing pe man, 

him if he could shoe a horse with a candle. ‘‘ No.” 

replied the son of Vulcan ; “ but I can with a hammer.” 


<i 





It has been ascertained that the man who “held on 
to the last” was a shoe-maker. 





A ny man YF who had tarried late at a wine 
supper found his wife aweiting his retarn in a — x 
state of nervousness. Said ~ * Here I’ve been wait- 
ing and rocking in a chair till my head spins round 
like a top!” “‘ Jess so where I've been,” responded he ; 
“it’s in the atmosphere.” 


How To naisz Beere—Take hold of the tops and 








A coxcomb, teasing Doctor Parr with an account of 
hie ailments, complained that he could never go 
out without catching cold in the head. ‘‘ No wonder,” 
returned the doctor; “‘ you always go out without any 
thing in it.” 


The child who cried for an hour didn’t get it. 


A celebrated Scotch — had just risen up in the 
— to lead the con jon in prayer, when a gen- 





k was scattered over the floor of the gallery. 
‘he minister could not resist a sarcasm, solemn as the 
act was in which he was about to “O man, 
man! surely your psalm-buik has been fi band.” 
—_—_——_ > -—----- 

It is the opinion of a Western editor that wood goes 
further when left out-of-doors than when well housed. 
He says some of hie went half a mile. 

aout Same 

A Chinaman step into a jewelry store in San 
Francisco and oetees if th had any “ consisten- 
cies.” On being asked to pa & himself, he didn't 
know what consistency was, but had been told it wae 
a jewel. 


The higher we take a thermometer up a mountain, 
the lower it gets. 


in the north of Scotland was riding 
wnsreen one day, and had on a (which he 
wore when the elements without seem wage war 
and dispute their claims to superiority) of ra an 
extraordinary make and pattern, cape upon cape, like 
the outworks in a regular fortification, so that when 
the rain had got m of one fold it had a fresh 
one to encounter. The winds were their full 
power to tnrn this tailor’s barricade into ridicule, and 
were assailing the — torrets In all ~~ yy 
when an English gentleman came up, moun ona 
very 8 iriteds horse, which had never been trained to 
poe 4 igh and took alarm, and almost threw his 
rider. Wh , man,” said John Ball, “that cloak o’ 
yours would frighten the devil.” “ Weel,” replied the 
minister, “‘ that’s just my trade.” 














CONVENT DRUDGE.” 


ties which distinguish one hu- 


* may be hidden under 


hey are assuredly not 

} vard uniformity which 
* monks presents to the eye of 
does not extend to the 


] scoffed at by those of his brethren who are of a 
|} more devotional turn, yet perhaps destined to be 
welcomed by St. Perer at the heavenly gate 
| as heartily as the most flesh-mortifying saint in 
the fraternity. Here we have him painted to 
the life by Mr. Marxs’s humorous pencil. Note 
| his way of standing, and the fumbling action of 
| his hands as he polishes that embossed brass dish. 
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contributors to the welfare and intelligence of the 
human family. In intellectual as well as in 
other affairs they ought to be fit helps to man. 
The preposterous absurdities of chivalrous times 
still exert a wretched influence over the charac- 
ter and allotment of women. Men are not po- 
lite, but gallant ; they do not act toward women 
as to beings of kindred habits and character, as 





rom THE Picture py H. S. Marks, A.R.A.] 


YESS TO WOMEN. 


to beings who, like the other portion of man- 


fling to which they are accustomed. 


[January 10, 1874, 
society of women, that he needs not to bring his 
intellect with him. I do not mean to affirm 
that these persons intend insolence, or are con- 
scious always of the real character of their hab- 
its. They think they are attentive and polite ; 
and habit has become so inveterate that they 
really are not pleased if a woman, by the vigor 
of her conversation, interrupts the pleasant tri- 


WY wy 








Unhappily, 





» especially irksome, who are 


tive 


! 


turn, and who 
hatever be their theories, 
ire convertible terms. 
to become the con- 
despised, perhaps, and 


secular 


THERE does not appear any reason why the 
education of women should differ in its essen- 
tials from that of men. ‘The education which is 
good for human nature is good for them. They 
are a part—and they onght to be,in a much great- 
er degree than they are, a part—of the effective 


| 


kind, reason and reflect and judge, but as to be- 


ings who please, and whom men are bound to | 


please. Essentially there is no kindness, no po- 
liteness, in this, but selfishness and insolence. 
He is the man of politeness who evinces his re- 


spect for the female mind, 


r He is the man of in- | 
solence who tacitly says, when he enters into the | 


& great number of women themselves prefer this 
varnished and gilded contempt to solid respect. 
They will not see the practical insolence with 
which they are treated. Yet what insolence is 
so great as that of half a dozen men who, hav- 
ing been engaged in intelligent conversation, sud- 
denly exchange it for frivolity if ladies enter? 
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«BREAKFAST IN THE STUDIO.” 


Tuts beautiful engraving is from a recent pic- 
ture by M. Durz,a French artist of some celebrity. 
icture Ulustrates a pleasant incident in the 
occupation of a painter. He and his model may 
be supposed to have been hard at work for some 
considerable time, he actively, she passively en- 


gag! 
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background. Now they have temporarily paused 
from their labors, and are taking breakfast, or 
perhaps we should say déjeuner, as it appears to 
be « rather substantial meal, with accompani 
ments of wine and fruit. ‘The lady, who wears 
the (to our eyes) ungraceful dress of 1820, the 
high-waisted gown, and gigantic bonnet, is en- 
gaged with a cup of coffee, while the artist hos- 
pitably invites her attention to his claret. 


ed, on the picture which may be seen in the | 


COUNT VON MOLTKE. 


Tar Liibeck Gazette publishes the following 
letter from Count yon Moltke, which appears to 
have been addressed to some enterprising Ger- 
man publisher. The letter is dated Kreisau, 
October 15, 1872: 

**To your letter of the 11th inst. I reply that 


it will not be possible to gain from my youth an 


= 


7 r 
WEEKLY. 
visit with my uncle Helmuth von Moltke, who, 
in 1812, marched with the Mecklenburg battalion 
to Russia, and perished there. I received the 
name Helmuth Karl Bernhardt. I went with 
my parents to Liibeck, where in 1806 our house 
was sacked by the French. My earliest remem- 
brances relate to Liibeck, and its old gates and 
towers, and I have, after long years, immediate- 
ly recognized our old house at the Schrangen, 











bear them, and therefore the inheritance was re- 
duced almost to ne g. The property had to 
be sold. In the mean time I had been sent, 
with my elder brother, to the Land Cadets’ Acad- 
emy in Copenhagen. As alumni we passed there 
a joyless youth. At the age of eighteen I became 
an officer. The small *‘ outlooks’ (to use Mr. 
Carlyle’s favorite term for the German Aussich- 
ten) which the Danish military service offered 

















interesting account for the public. I am the 
third of seven sons of my father, the Danish 
Lieutenant-General Von Moltke. My mother 
was Henrietta Paschen, daughter of the Council- 
or of Finance Paschen, of Hamburg. 
marriage my father purchased property—first in 
the Preignitz, and afterward in Mecklenburg. 
I was born on the 28th of October, 1800, in the 
town of Parhim, where my parents were on a 


After his | 


notwithstanding the changed neighborhood, In 
the mean time my father had bought the proper- 
ty of Augustenhof in Holstein. <A year after, it 
was burned down, with the whole of the harvest. 
Soon after, my grandfather, who disposed of a 
large fortune, died. His will contained numerous 
and large legacies. He had not considered the 
very numerous losses which the war had caused 


to him. My mother, as universal legatee, had to | ficiently known military career. 


made me desirous to enter into the Prussian army, 
where my father and several of his brothers had 
also served. With good recommendations from 
the chief of my regiment, the Duke of Holstein, 
father of the present King of Denmark, I went 
to Berlin, passed the officers’ examination, and 
was immediately appointed to the Body-Infantry 
Regiment, No. 8. From thence begins my sui- 


The writings I 
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have p wublished are the Russo- Turkish Campaign 
and Letters from Turkey (the campaigns in It- 
aly, Denmark, and Austria are not by me, but 
by the Historical Department of the General 
Staff). By me are also maps of ¢ ‘onstantinople 
and the Bosphorus, and the environs of Rome, 
and also the essential part of Kipert’s map of 
Asia Minor.’ 


PHILOSOPHY OF DISCONTENT. 

Is there any one so-akin to the dull and bar- 
ren fallow that he has never felt the warm breath 
of desire fanning’his sluggish spirit—a desire for 
somet i better and higher than his daily life 
aifurds? It may be that these longings are but 
transient gleams that come and go, masquerad- 
ing, in a fret, a grumble, or a frown, and so dis- 
counte snanced at th eir first appearing. For few 
can rightly estimate the uses of discontent, which, 
like the pains of growth, are often the surest in- 
- ation of expanding life. ‘This spiritual hunger 
the soul finds little favor, for the cursory ob- 
server sees nothing in it but a source of weakness, 
meet ‘it when he will—a kind of moral blight, 
which neutralizes the joy we might have in the 
present, and depreciates the good still in our pos- 
session. Have we not all experienc ed its spoil- 
ing influences a thousand times in our pleasures, 
when some discontented companion takes off the 
edge of our enjoyment by his regrets for what 
cau not be had, and his groundless expectations 
of what can not be realized? Or, worse still, if 
in our undertakings we light upon ‘a discontented 
coadjutor, who never fails to tinge our very suc- 
cesses with the shadowy hues of disappointment, 
and however real his help, how heavily the work 
will drag unless some spell can be discovered to 
frown. Thus experience 


banish the chronic 

itself goes far to cuntirm the world’s verdict, and 
denounces this hunger of the soul as a potent de- 
stroyer of our hs app »iness, a noxious weed to be 
up rooted, whether we tind it in ourselves or oth- 


ers. But this is only true when that which is 
aaa as a stage is crystallized into a state, 
when the distaste for the present, which should 
serve but as a prelude to some period of transi- 
tion and advancement, settles down into an abid- 
ing condition. If, on the contrary, we can look 
beneath the tesieh iess in which the unsatisfied 
heart has disguised itself, and give to that vague 
longing more adequate expression, shaping the 
and concentrating the wandering 
dreams, we have quickened into life a power 
which shall control its destiny and point its 


ung desire 


course; we have placed before it the magnetic 
needle; from the weakness of discontent we have 
evolved the strength of aspiration, 

“As exbalations when they burst 


\ From thé warm earth, if chilled at first, 

If checked in rising from the plain, 

Darken to fogs and sink again ; 

But if they once in triumph spread 

‘Their wings above the mountaiy-head, 

Become enthroned in upper air, 

And turn to sun-bright glories there.” 
For when desire is trailing on the ground the 
whole nature languishes; we were born to look 
upward and onward. Were aspiration crushed 
within us, we should remain as sterile as the 
clods of the valley, shut away from the heavenly 
i eneaian of the morning dew and the mid- 
day sunshine. Alas for the harvest hour! it 
must come unblessed to the toil-worn laborer. 
While discontent may herald in despair, desire 
ullied with hope can lift the curse itself from la- 
bor’s brow. But let us not fashion our ideal 

m the dust and clay, or deify the earth-worm 
and the mole. No man can rise above that 
which in his secret thought he fain would be. 
No mistake is so fatal as that nobler occupations 
im ennoble us; no aping of humility more 

odious than that spurious contentment which 


pursues its way with ever-lowering aim. When 

we hold the bow, let us not stay our hand at the 

d arrow; for there is an underlying trath in 

the angry words of the dying Elisha. Not only 

will God regard the measure of our desert, but 
the measure also of cur desire, 

a 




















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TT best “‘ Ecastio Tavse” in the world is now sold 
by POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, N. Y., for 
Al Write to them for full particulars. 


Q URGICAL Elastic Stockings for enlarged 
Kw 


veins, and Supporting Belts, of best qnalit 
ai POMEROY'S A : aml 


HENRY CAPT, 


Of GENEVA, 
Watch Manufacturer. 


Watches and Traveling Clocks of his own make. 
No. 23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


r tree Dollarr. 


» 744 Broadway, New bw Yo 


In this way it takes 30 _< 
ouds to secure the sole 
~SGR PIAA upper of a Boot or Shoe i 4, r 
-B manner equal to hand-sewed, 
_thus re duc sing the cost. 






Pe rents should remember 
that Silver Tips not only 
prevent the Shoe wearing 
out at the toe, but the 
stockings also. 


NEW YORK DAILY WITNESS, 


$3 a Vear; 75 Cents a Quarter. 
N.Y. WEE KL Y WITNESS, 


SIZE OF N. Y. TRIBUNE, 
$1 a Wear; or 25 Cents per Quarter, 


sw SE ND FOR SAMPLE COPTES. 


SHORT HAND. 2% ..rert® 


«4 weeka, 
cirewar, J. A. GRAY, P.O. Box 4847, 





per minute in 
ana stamp for 
New York, 








CHENEY BROTHERS’ 


AMERICAN 


ILKS8, 


BLACK AND COLORED 
GROS GRAINS. 


We would invite attention to our 
large assortment of these fabrics, com- 
prising all new and desirable colorings, be 
selected specially for our retail trade. 

The Silks of this manufacture are 
made in the most approved manner, 
and will not crack or change color in 
wearing, and we recommend them 
highly for cheapness, beauty, and du- 
rability. 


Lord c& T AYLOR, 


Broadway and 20th St., nat 
Grand and | Chrystie Streets. 


THE ~~ CLUB SKATE. 











~ either Ladies or Gents. Can be adjusted instant- 
ly. R a no heel — straps,or key. Made of the 
best w: every pi r warranted. Samples 
as c.O. . Price, No.1, blued ton, $6 00; No. 2, Fall 
 - hed, $7 00; or nickel-plated, $9 00. We make the fol- 
owing lengths, which must correspond with length of 
shoe worn: 8—-84—9— Se wpe inches. 
Address CK & SNYDER 
cde 126 Nassau Street, Kt. Z. 
Cm N. B.—Send stamp for our New Catalogue of 
all styles of Skates, Boxing Gloves, &c. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTow: woRKER 


an He: [eae p87, 1 c* at 


= one one oft — = 

‘ect Butt. ton-hole wet aoa "Ro 
simple ti ta child can w @ more 

with it than the most experienced hand can work with- 
outit. Local and traveling agents wan 

They sell at sight, and 
Sample Button-hole Wor 














with sample of our new and novel way 





Vvassi) 
sent by mail to sny address on receipt of 65 cents. Ad 
dress WEBSTER M'F’G OO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 
Ot. Please state in what paper you saw this. 

' New StyleGLASS 
CUTTER 
PUTTY KN 





Ts a better tool for cutting glass than any 
offered for the purpose, Any child can use it. Every 
housekeeper, farmer, and mechanic should have one. 
Sent in neat box, prepaid, to any address upon recei; 
of 50 cents and letter stamp, by ALVAN L. LO 
JOY, 229 Washington Street, Boston. 





e ROOFING. 


Liberal inducements to General Merchants and Deal- 
ers, Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 
H,. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. Estasiisuep 1858. 








DITSON & CO.’8 CELEBRATED 
Home Musical Library. 


Unexcelled Collections of Bound Music. 
Vocal.—Gems of Sunes Song! Gems of Scottish 
Song! Gems of Sacred Song! Wreath of Gems! Oper- 
atic Pearls! Silver Chord!" Shower of Pearls! Duets. 
Musical Treasure! Vocal and Instrumental. 
Instrumental .—For Pianoforte or Reed Organ. 
Gems of Strauss! Organ at Home! Pianist’s Album! 
Pianoforte Gems! Home Circle! Vols. L and II. 
Price of each Book, in Cloth, $3 003 in Boards, 
$2 50; Fine Gilt, $4 00. Buy these Books 
for Presents ! In each Book you get $25 worth of 
music. g@~ Sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Charles H, Ditson & Co., 
Boston, 711 Broadway, N.Y. 
| a PLEASE MENTION Harper's. 


2F.J3.KALDENBERG, 
manufacturer of all kinds of 
Meerschaum Goods & Amber 
Work. Repairing, Boiling in 
Wax & new pi Ambers, 
&c. Send for Circulars and Price-Lists. Box 91. 
Store 71 Nassau, cor. John, & 4 & 6 John 
Street, near Broadway, New York, 


THE METHODIST, — 


A First-Class ins at $3 00 per Year. 

We Club with yo FEKLY for $5 50; Bazar, 
$5 50; Montuy, $5 50. dress orders ony to 

THE METHODIST, 114 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


IMITATION SILVER WATCHES. 
American style, 8 oz., at “i is: 4 
oz., $15; 5 oz., pig’: 4 oz. 
Vest Chains, $2, $3, $4, and ‘ to 
§ match. Sent, C €.0.D., by express. 
g Send stamp for illustrated circnu- 
lar. Yo Acents. Collins 
Metal Watch Factor , 
335 Shientwans New York. I Box 369 


| How to gro to grow Sy thick and 
f= on the 
§ smoothest - in six 


weeks. A new discovery. It never fails. Particulars sent 
free, Address, Southwestern Agency, Carthage, Mo. 

















$1,500,000 
Fourth GRAND GIFT Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


Public Library of Ky. 


Drawing Deferred till 31st of March Next, 
to complete the sale of tickets, and make a 


FULL DRAWING. 


12,000 Cash Gifts res will be distributed 
by lot among ticket-holders. 
LIST OF GIFTS. 
H GIFT 





















































11,000 CASH GIFTS, 


Total, eae Gifts, all Cash, amounting 
sivscenasieeunedhinesetasdueeed $1,500,000 
we The concert and distribution of gifts will*posi- 
habe’ f and unequivocally take place on the day now 
whether all o tickets are sold or not, and the 
12, 000 gifts all paid in proportion to the number of 


thinete sold. 
PRICE OF TICKETS: 
—— Tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 

n, $5; Eleven Whole Tick ta for $500; 223¢ Tick- 
oe: or $1000 ; 118 Whole Tickets for $5000; 227 Whole 
Tickets for $10,000, No discount on less than $500 
ag =" at agencies and orders for tickets 

Applications for and orders for tic’ 
should be eg hig 
THOS. E, BRA 

Agent Public tine 

Public Library 


Ky., and Manager Gat Gift Concert, 
, Louisville, Ky., or 
THOS, H. HAYS & co. 
Broapway, 








Eastern Agents, 
ew York. 











AMERICAN] ==." 
This favorite Machine 
does ev variety of 


work done on any Shut- 
tle Machine, but with 
greater ease and perfec- 


MACHINE. Gooa Saupe 
t@ Self Threading. | rincipat ope: 
(2 Light-Running|, yer sts 





oes New York Office, 712 A nmeeag ag A 
] ee 41 Avon Street; at E> 3S State 
Street; St: Lonie, Mo. 603 North Fooxth Street. 





ct order by the wonderful alterative 
Reni" ot Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med-« 


ischarge proceed: 
550 coven, 
n Head” or 











SEEDS : 12 varieties ‘Aster Seeds 
SEEDS! | sti "New imtated’ Sx 


Catalogue, free. Address Wu. H. 
Sroomen, 4 Beacen St, Boston. 


_ SEEDS! 








The boyy poe BANNER” i. waves, 


woe ng war, as 
and Humbugs, ee for the — om e 40 
column quarto paper oo apo harming ing, 
wit, humor, &c., year of success. Better 
than ever. A hy of benntital a _~ 
(value $3 pak pee FREE to every a 
yy not satisfied. Nothing lk like eit. ONL 

a year. Specimens 6 cents. Agents a 

Ay for it now. Address ara Hinsdale, N. H 


GBY’S 
ESPLENDENT GAS - BURNE 


Patented June 17, 1878. 

Gives increased sora with $5 to 30 per cent. 
by actual test. Sample 

sor et mts Wanted. Address 

RESPLENDE 












T BURNER CO., 

159 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati; 
697 Broadway, New York, 

OTT’S HEADACHE CURE cures the 
worst cases of Sick or Nervous Headache, and is 
not intended to cure any thin; -. Relief is almost 
Instantaneous, and a CURE RTAIN. By mail, 
$1. Address De. MOTT, Box seer New York City. 
Lady Agents wanted in every town in the United States. 


PRINCE’S IMPROVED FOUNTAIN PEN. 








Writes 10 — Saves 1-8 time. Warranted perfect. 

Prices from $1 00 to $6 00. Manufactured ONLY by 
JOHN 8. PURDY, 212 Broadway, New York. 

Gold Pens, Pencils, &c. Pens Repaired, Fifty Cents. 


TBearactc Ae nseerenn 


hédrens L I Ft A , 25 cents a kage, 
hy 696 Sixth rth Avenue, New’ York. § Safe and sare. 


BUILDERS Rae eee 


Varren St.,N.Y. 
T. VITUS D ANCE (ured! No cure no pay! 











Address E, W. Blair, 1923 O'Fallon St., St. Louis, Mo, 


“The Giant of the Monthlies.” 


Methodist Quarterly Review. 


————.-._-— 


CIRCULATION OVER 135,000. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY, 1874, 


ConrTents : 
RAMBLES IN MARTINIQUE. 
With Twenty-two Illustrations. 
THE GIFT OF THE GOLD CUP. 
DIES NATALIS CHRISTL By R. H. Sroppagp, 
With Two Illustrations. 
SOUTH -COAST SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND.— 
(Dorset IIL) By M. D. Conway. 
With Nine Illustrations. 
VAGRANT PANSIES. (With Mlustration.) 
MY MOTHER AND I: A Love Srory ros Grnis. 
By the Author of “ Joun Haturax, GentTLeman.” 
With Three Illustrations, 
THE ALPINE MAIDEN. 
THE KNIGHTS OF THE RED SHIELD. By Junivs 
Hena Browns. 
With Fourteen Illustrations. 
IMPROVISATIONS IX. By Bararp Tarzor. 
WASHINGTON NEWS. 
With Thirteen Illustrations. 
THE LIVING LINK. By the Author of “Tas Doves 
Crus," “Tas American Baron," Ero. 
Cuarrer XII. A Solemn A peal. —XIII. A Won- 
derful Actor.—XIV. Two Callere.—XV. A Panic 
among the Jailers.—XVL Another Visit. 
With Three Illustrations. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD STAGER. 
THE SLEEP-WALKER. 
THE NEW SOUTH.—I. Irs Aeutou.rurat Asrrorts. 
By Evwin pe Leon. 
A LITTLE SENSATION DRAMA. By Justm 
M‘Cartuy. 
ASHANTEE AND THE ASHANTEES. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR 8 DRAWER. 





The January Number of Haurer's Magazine could 
not easily be surpassed in the variety of its reading- 
matter or wealth of pictorial illustrations. Half of its 
contents are illustrated, there being Sixty-nine Engrav- 
ings. Its illustrated articles treat of the Island of Mar- 
tinique—the birth-place of the Empress Josephine and 
of Sultana Validi; of the remarkable financial career 
ofthe Rothschilds; and of Washington News-gatherers 
(from the pen of a veteran cor Besid 
these, there is another installment “of M. D. ‘Coxwar' 's 
“ South-Coast Saunterings in England,” with nine En- 
gravings, and two Illustrated Poems—“ Dies Natalis 
Christi,” a Christmas Ode, by R. H. Sroppaxp, and 
“Vagrant Pansies,” embodying a quaint and beautiful 
conceit, by Netty M. Hurouinson. 

One of the most attractive features of this Number 
is the first installment of ‘My Mother and I: A Love- 
Story for Girls,” by Miss Mu.oox, beautifully illustra- 
ted. Professor Dz Mitue's serial story, “ The Living 
Link,” is continued ; and there are also two excellent 
short stories—“ A Little Sensation Drama,” by Justix 
M‘Carray, and ‘‘The Sleep-Walker,” a tale of rare 
humor and thrilling interest, by 8. B. Knaon. 

Atrzep H. Louis recalls a legend in Goethe's Faust 
in a beautiful poem, entitled “The Gift of the Gold 
Cup.” 

Anna C. Braoxerr is the author of a fresh and 
healthful poem, ‘‘ The Alpine Maiden ;" and Bararp 
Tayxor contributes another of his “ Improvisations.” 

The most important of the miscellaneous articles in 
this number is ‘‘ The New South,” by Epwiy pr Lzon. 
This is the first of a series of papers on the subject— 
the result of recent and thorough investigation into 
the agricultural, mechanical, and commercial progress 
of the Sonth since the War. 

Groner M. Tow xe contributes a very entertaining 
and timely paper on “ Ashantee and the Ashantees.” 

The “‘ Easy Chair" discusses the Opera, Secret Soci- 
cties, and apropos of the recent death of Lewis Gay- 
lord Clark, the progress which has been made in mag- 
azine literature since the days of the old Knickerbocker. 
The other editorial departments are instructive and 
entertaining as usual, 








HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One Copy or grruzr ror One Year, $4 00, Postacs 
AID. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEERLY, or 
pet mage hy ng Fo will be sent for one year to eat 
& nited States, yy GE PR 
PAID, on rani A, -A Dollars by the Publ 


Harper's Macazuve, Harper's Weex yr, and 9a 8 
Bazax, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage pe by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





You ask WHY we can sell First 


cular, in whieh we refer to over ig- Merchants, 


&c. of whom you may )», using our 
Price, $1.50. 
A double-barrel Gun, warranted — twist pee 











in “4 States and Tereitories, Please siate where you saw 
- * ¥. 8. Plano Co., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 
ATEST 
THE THE LATEST, THE GREATEST, 
$i Church Choirs of all Denominations. 
dozen Copies, 618.50. 
PR thoy tg by Mall, 61.25. 
LEE S av WALKER, $58 Chestant Stvest, Philadetphis, 
$15 , SHOT-GUN! 
hooter, or no sale, with Flask, Pouch, and 
with privilege to 
examine before taking, .O. D., - a mag oe “4 
POWELL & SON, Gun Dealers, 2388 
Cincinnati, O. Send Stamp for Circular. 


BBA if egeees 
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Janvary 10, 1874.] 
FOR HOUSE 


Roger s’ Statuary sx iavs. 


* Going for the Cows,’? 
A new design, price $10. 


sae ke aag ll 
A lif 
child blowing” 






Dubbles 






a ep rice $35. Inclose stamp 
) ~~ —| or illustrated catalogue 

4s LSA JP| and pricelist. Addrese 

(Pn SS JOHN ROGERS 

(Zeon wm me cows J 219 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





The Best Paper! Try It! 


entific American is the cheapest 
oat teens weekly paper published. eee — 
ber contains from 10 to 15 original engravings of new 
machinery, novel ————— a. Engineerin; 
works, Architecture, haw —— Farm Implements, an 
every new es ery in Chemist A year’s numbers 
contain 832 e8, ond several hundred engravings. 
Thousands of volumes are preserved for binding and 
reference. The practical receipts are well worth ten 
times the subscription price. Terms, $3 a year by mail. 
Specimens sent free. ‘A new volume commences Jan. 
8, 1874. May be had of all News Dealers. 

, obtained on the best terma. 

Models of new inventions 

and sketches examined, and advice free. patents 
are published in the Sormntir1o AmERioan the week 
they issue. Send for pamphlet, 110 pages, containing 
laws and full directions for obtaining ‘atents, 


Address for the Paper or conterning Patents, 
MUNN & CO.,, 37 Park Row, New York. 


_ Branch Office, cor. ‘Fand Tth Sts., Washington, D.C. . 





STAR. JOB PRINTING PRESS. 
he Best Invented. 

oor 812, $25, S38, and $60. 
d stamp for Catalogue to W. Y. 

EDWARDS, Agent, 16 College Place, N. Y, 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN S SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep to Fit any Figure, and 
are with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Svinted Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 





under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
art of the 
the body 


blades, and two inches above the fullest 
chest; and for Children, straight aroun 
under the arms. 


\ The following Patterns are now ready: 


LADY'S GORED WRAPPER 


B 
|AK:: 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING = (for child from 6 months to4 
OOD GOED. «oc ccctibnsend bhsnsesonsicecoecss ce 
ANT'’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gered Robe, 
me Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. a 
a yh in pane CLOAK (for girl from . 
Sto ee ree 
GENTLE — HORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND GORING -OAP. ....cccccscccceceses 
PLAIN-WAIST Mouse DR 
front Over-skirt and Walking 


Vol. V. 





eeeeeeeee 


er 


"Sacque, sacs 
ight Dress, Yoke . 


ERIE. yt 
told Night ok Yoke 
he , and ae 
TALMA, with Pointed one  Bestiien Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walkin wes 
LADY'S POSTILION-BA 
ALBERT VICTOR — 
GEN TLEMAN'S Li LING RIE (French Yoke 
a, Might Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
n 


é 
~ 
vw 
FS 
a4 
& BS « 


Gow: 
HIG LAND SUIf (for boy from 2to5 years old) “* 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt Se * 


8 
LOUIS QUINZE ‘VEST BASQUE with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... “ 
er BREAS' REDINGOTE WALK- P 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Spee cendencwtescsenccasccates do ad 


S$ && 8 Ss Ss 


Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt : 


and Kory bene PA Pre eee ‘11 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, poe Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened be Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... 18 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 


ae -pammeeg REDINGOTE WALKING : 
LOOSE FRONT pai as ASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT.............-.. nee 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE | WALKING SUIT. “ 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... ws 
LADIES' AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 


= 
~ 
—) 


BEB 


( jf Pr Rr seer * 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... * os 
DOUBLE - ys gn JOCKEY BASQUE 

We i anstacerscccvestecsecceose “ 33 
ENGLISH WAL KING JACKET SUIT....... “ & 
= POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 

ue Back and Square Front..........-.. “ 42 
TIGH -FITTING DOU BLE-BREASTED RED- 
NGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “ 4 
SINGLE BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
Pomt Walia GIRS, «50.0500 diitde 5~ bs aaseese “ 47 


DOUBLE-BRE STED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
ee aa “ 

DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ...-- « 

—— PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and , 

TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.............++-++ bad 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old..... - 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old). .....++.+++ o 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
preps aid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for #200. No patterns separated 


or exchanged. 
In ordering, please s the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send easure. Dealers supplied 


at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


8 $8 8S 





A Present for Every Boy and Giri 


WHO SUBSCRIBES TO THE 


YOUNG FOLKS’ NEWS, 


A Bright little Paper for the Young, 
with Handsome Illustrations. 
Published Weekly at $1.00 per year. 
The r is Lively, Entertaining, 
and Instructive, with a high Moral 
Aim, yet not forgetting a share of In- 

nocent Fun and Frolic. 





This happy boy comes to with good 
pewstelling them that an Roy TH loow 


Mr. Atrrep Magrien, Phi hia, will aT only get 
& copy every week for a whole year of that nice Tittle 
paper, THE YOUNG FOLKS’ but will also 
receive a beautiful Oil Chromo Picture; or, if they 
will send 25 cents more—that is, $1 25 ther— 
they will get with bide ed the and 
mounted on a card- ready for or hang- 
ing. The mounted CHROMO will best. 
A SPECIMEN NUMBER sent for a three-cent stamp. 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 


1214 Chesthut Street, Philadelphia. 
Active Canvassers wanted in every neighborhood. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented. 
em AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
Over 10,000 now in Use. 
an” for Llustrated C: Catalogue, with Agents’ addrese- 


4 - 0 WoOODs, 
i * and Dest rEMIAL description of 
PRINTING 1 MATE 


349 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., BOSTON. Mass. 


Splendid Holiday Gift! 


One of Lovejoy’s beautiful Weath- 
er-Houses, which combines a correct 
thermo: 




















ld; pleases the’ ci 
and will be sent to pag hy 
of $2 00, by 
or AL- 
van L. Lovegsoy, Proprietor & Manv- 
Qin. 229 Washington St., Boston. 
Wholesale Orders promptly filled. 


WOODWARD’S” 
NATIONAL 
ARCHITECT. 


1000 Wornxine Daawrvas. 
Plans, Details, 
Specifications, and Esti- 
mates. Twe.ve Do.- 

Lars, postpaid. 


MONCKTON’S NATIONAL Six Dottans, 
















STAIRBUILDER. 
MONCKTON’S yd, Six Dotzars, 
CARPENTER and JOINER.) »°*peid. 
FRAMING AND ROOFING. 


Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N.Y. 


COPYING PRESSES 
A SPECIALTY. 


All sizes, for Railroad, Express, 
and general office use. For Cata- 
logues with prices, we 
T. SHRIVER & C 
883 E. 56th St., Now 7 York. 


Type put up expressly for Ama- 
Otyye Found by the New England 
—, = Washington 

















A Day for om, selling the Ladies’ 
Casket. A Beautiful Box, Book 
ld es and clasp. Con- 
two st tyles for $1 00, with TWO 
ORDERS FOR JEWEL ot Bee sw CITY 
NOVELTY CO., 108 Py ‘sth elphia, Pa. 
make a mistake if they do not write to Surrarp & Gitt, 
Boston or Chicago, whose new combination is un- 
equal 2 Immense sales and great profits. 
a ‘s Improved Safet 
} condentiel terms. The nyt ‘= 
Lamp €o., 8B 87 Barclay Street, and 42 Park Place, N. 


tains $1 15 tL of useful tlelen, 

ALL AGENTS, %22857! 

$30 0 re $185 made weekly. Property and lives 
ie by 

+ worrnand expeone to good canvannere 

A Articles new and staple as flour. Sam ay 





Bt. Boston, Mass. af to cp i specimen 
Sells at sight. One sample, 60c., or 
9 they are doing, 
saved! on and vacations made profit- 
free. DEAN & CO., New Bedford, 





__ AGENTS, LOOK HERE! 


em loyment to = Agents, on a CASH sal- 
ary or y oF commlation, Address at once for euch” 
F. A. ELLS & CO., CHARLOTT 


“APANESE PAPER-WARE.—Economy demands its 
use. Pails, Slop-Jars, Foot-Baths. — Basins, 
&c., durable and one. SD Clee: 

aaa par BROS., 852 Peari Street, N 


<) EACH WI WEEK. A nts ‘wanted. Particulars 
free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








GENTS WANTED for the new book, 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 


Kit Carson 






Teatest 
Mt and 
te bes ‘AR WEST 
thew ali bis life. It L 
of ne MODOC and the MODOC WAR ‘Ase work of HISTO- 
RY stlsinvaluabla ‘grand 
Our illustrated circulars sen 


ranks So w 
ane ny ~ DUSTIN, cante. arene 


AGENT! 215 15 DOLLARS. —Ladies, 


tlemen, Boys, and Girls, to 
a for the handsomest Ad- 
dress, Visiting, or Calling Cards ever produced in this 
or any other country. r cent. cheaper than can 
be furnished by “7 other office. One Agent in Boston 
teen days ; another, in New Haven, 
in twodayes another, in Hudson ,Mass., 

a town of 3000 inhabitants, made $135 in one month: 
two Young Ladies employed in one factory in Law- 
rence, Mass., made over each in ten days, besides 
ey ey to their work. Agents can be sure of good 
por Se year round without going out of their town, 
utifal mm mee with com —— instructions, sent 
a am by — and —~ 3cent 
ay 3 yt cents for samples 
and 00 ards postage our own name printed on them and 

= up in a beautiful card case. Address 
BARTLETT & HOSFORD, 
Boylston Hall, BOSTON, Mass. 


Winter Employment. 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. 
Permanent Employment. Men & Women 
wanted. Full particulars free. Address 
W.A, Henderson &Co.,Cleveland,0., or St.Louis, Mo 

To canvass for 


AGENTS WANTED tr. Senteomeet 


engraved Address, Visiting, Wedding or Business Ad- 
dress Cards ever produced in this country or Europe. 
One agent in Boston made $210 in seventeen days; an- 
other in Hartford,Conn., made $45 in one day. Agents 
can make good pay the year round without going out 
of their town. 18 beautiful ples, with plete in- 
structions, sent to any address for 25 cents, to pay post- 
age, &c. Address HORACE A. MANLEY, Fashionable 
Card Engraver, 316 Washington Street, , Boston, Mass, 


EMARKABLE SUCCESS! One agent 
made $112 in 4 days, and another $458 in 


8 days, selling r 
Adventures —_, OCEAN’ N) S I' ORY, 
and the Wonders beneath it. 225 Illustrations. 
Price low ; sells fast. 2000 live agents want- 
ed for this and the only complete history of 
LIVINGSTONE 28 Years in AFRICA. 
Also our splendid New Bible, just ready. Address 
HUBBA BROS., Pubs., Phila., Boston, or Cin., O. 


GENTS WANTED.—GRAND BOOKS.—Cy- 
clopedia of Things Worth Knowing. 25 ee 
—s ts su _ F Fo = to —s —— 
ening, Mec ics, Housekeepi 
The Popular Family Bible ping, Be ke Dic- 
tionary, and § illustrations. e handsomest 
Bible made. =e ng = or God. v" mee 
volume for eve’ Terme. 
MILLER'S B BLE. AND PU BLISHING 4 HOUSE, 
___ 1108 & 1104 Sansom Street, Phijgdelphia, Pa. 


___ Experienced Canvass- 
ers are wanted to sell 
the New and Popular Books, “Memories or Many 
Men, anp or Some Women,” by Maunsell B. Field; 
“ AngopoTss oF Pvsiic Men,” by J. W. Forney; and 
“Farm Batraps,” by Will Carleton, For further par- 
ticulars, address orcallon AVERY BILL, 
Care Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 


ANTED.-—General, also Travelling Agents in 

every town in the United States. Sample and 
articulars sent on receipt of 10 cents. 

MILLIKEN ¢ & Co., .» 296 remont Street, Boston, Mass. 

7] ’ Male or Female, $30 a 

W ORKING CL A SS week employment at 

home, day or evening ; no capita) ; instructions & valua- 


blepackage ot goose sent free by mail. Address, with 6-c. 
return stamp, M. Youne & Co., 173 Greenwich ‘st. Ge N. » A 


PSizzE=o. peorectyping. | Electrotyping, and 

Book-Binder'’s Brush es of every 

description, at 885 PEARL STREET NEW YORE 
JOHN K. HOPPEL, Manufacturer and Importer. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


EASY WITHOUT ANY INVESTMENT. Address, 
with stamp, I Box 3696, New ¥ York, 


BOOK AGENTS. 


OF ‘KI N. 
28, ADVERTISEMENTS (Gun’s Index to) 
for CHANCERY HEIRS, &c. ing T5c. 
7. N. SOPER & CO., %7 City ‘Hall Square, N. ¥. 
y ANTED. —To energetic men and women we give 
employment that pays from $4 to $8 per day. J. 



































A Great Succ Success. 

For the BEST Selling 
book of the age, address 

8 Baveriy Co., Chicago. 











LATHA} & CO., 292 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
| Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue of 

ents! Latest Novelties. New oddities. TON 
NOVELTY COMPANY, BOSTON, Mass. 





A MONTH and expenses to good Canvass- 
ers. Articles new and staple as flour. 
Samples free. C. M. Lintneton, Chicago. 


$475 


$100 to $250" 





per month guaranteed sure to 
mts every where, selling 
our new seven strand whit te Platina Clothes- 
Lines. Sells sendy ot every house. Samples free. 
Address Tux Grrarp Wine Mirts, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONE] MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Ke 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, an 
full full particulars FREE. &. M. Srances, Boston, Mass. 


$2I i 


) PER ‘DAY. 1000 A ents wanted. Particulars 
free. A. H. BLAIR & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
A DA ¥. " Employment for all. 


10 Pa ate n t Novel- 
$1 ties. Gro. L. Feiton & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 
75 A MONTH * to Male or Female A ents. 
375 Xov NOV ELTY COMPANY, Biddeford, Me. 
sr $100 a F~ $100 a week to Physicians, and all Young Men. 
Address Dr. N. LUMSDEN & CO., Marysville, Cal. 


1 1500 ) yearly made bya agents in their apare moments 
g ‘selling our 32 new articles. Send 85c. for sam’ + 
Catalogues free. Am. Noverty Co., 302 B’way, 














BUILDING PAPER! 


atten testy oo yep ts eB 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
WINTER BOOK-LIST. 


tw Hazrce & Beoruxas will send either of the 
Soliowing works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on vases of the price. 


em” Haurre’s Cavarceve mailed free on receip! of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


-__- 





L 

SMILES'S HUGUENOTS. TheFinguenotsin France 
after the Kevocation of the Edict of Nantes: with a 
Visit to the Country of the Vandois. By Samoni 
Suutzs, Author. of “The Huguenots: their Settle. : 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland,” “Self-Help,” “Character,” “Life of the 
Stephensons,” &c. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


IL 
GOLDEN GRAIN. A Sequel to “ Blade-o'-Graes.” 
B Fansxon, Author of “ Blade-o’-Grazs,”’ 
read-and-Cheese and Kisses," “Grif,” “Joshua 
Marvel,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, ‘Paper, 35 cents. 


Ith 
TWELVE MILES FROM A LEMON. Social and 
Domestic Sketches. By Gau. Hamtvron, Author of 
* Woman's Worth and Worthlessness,” “ Litue Folk 
Life,"&c. 12mo,Cloth, $1 60, 
IV. 
as Te 4 CUT DIAMOND. A Story of Tuscan 
Life. By T. Avotrnos Tro..ore, Author of “ Lin- 
disfarn Chase,” “A Siren,” “Durnton Abbey,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 26. 


a4 S MEMORIES OF MANY MEN. Memories 
of Many Men and of Some Women: being Persorial 
Recollections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, 
Presidenta, Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, at 
Home and Abroad, during the last Thirty Years. 
By Maunezut B. Fisiy. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

VL 

JOSEPH THE JEW. The Stury of an Old House. 

8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


VII. 

SARA COLERIDGE'S MEMOIR AND LETTERS. 
Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by 
her Daughter. With Two Portraits on Steel. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

VIIL 


CHRISTLIEB ON THE METHODS OF COUN- 
TERACTING INFIDELITY. The Best Methods 
of Counteracting Modern Infidelity. A Paper read 
before the General’Conference of the Evangelicai 
Alliance, New York, October 6, 1873. By Tuxoponr 
Curietiizs, Pb.D., D.D., Profeseor of Theology and 
University Preacher at Bonn, Prussia. 12mo, Flex- 
ible Cloth, T5 cents. 


Tx. 
— FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. A Novel. By 
F. W. Rosinson, Author of “For Her Sake,” 
“ Carry’s Confession,” “No Man's Friend,” “ Poor 
Humanity,” “ Little Kate Kirby,” &c. 8yo, Paper, 
60 cents. 


x. 
PLUMER’S PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Hints and 
Helps in Pastorai i, By ps 144M 8, Piv- 
mer, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, $3 


WILKIE COLLINS'S novels. (Hanrar’s Lipnas- 
ny Eprrion.) Now ready: 
THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
/HITE.— POOR MISS FINCH.—MAN AND 
WIFE.—THE DEAD SECRET.—BASIL.— 
HIDE-AND-SEEK. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 60 each. Other volumes wil) be issued 
shortly. 
XIL 
HERVEY'S CHRISTIAN RHETORIC. A System 
of Christian Rhetoric, for the Use of Preachers and 
Other Speakers. By Groxer Waxrexev Hruvey, 
M.A., Author of “ Rhetoric of Conversation," * Prin- 
ciples of Courtesy," &c. Svo, Cloth, $8 50. 
x. 








THE TWO WIDOWS. A Novel. By Annie Tuomas, 
Author of “Denis Donne,” “Calied to oy 
* Played Out,” “A Passion in Tattere,” “The Dow- 
er House,” “Maud Mohan," &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

XIV. 

PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Sub-Trop- 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Apbanapteryx. By 
Niooras Pixs, U. 8. Conenl, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Profusely Illustrated from the Author's own Sketch- 
e8 ; —s aleo Mape and valuable Metecrolog- 
ical Charta. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $8 

XV. 

THE LAND OF MOAB. ‘The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan. By H. B. Triserram, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
orary Ganon of Durham. With New Map and lus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


XVI. 
FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 
sphere. ogy, from the French of Camitis 
| em nee James Guaisuer, F.R.S., 
rintendent a the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
fea Department of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. With 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wvod- 
cuts. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 
XVII. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Orig- 
inal Characteristic Illustrations by American and 
English Artists. 

OLIVER TWIST. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 
$1 00.—MARTIN C HU ZZLEWIT. 8vo, Pape 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 60.—THE OLD cuRiosiT¥ 
SHOP. 8vo, Pa 7 cents; Cloth, $1 25,— 
DAVID COPPE FIELD. 8v0 », Paper, a we 
earn $1 50.—DOMBEY AND 
r, $1 00; Cloth, $1 oh NICHOLAS NICK: 


8vo, Paper, 
$1 00: Cloth, $1 60.—LITTLE DO vO, 


Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50, 


HIARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, ay 


PLANT «SEED COMPANY, 
ished 1845.—Incorporated 1872. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Importers & Growers of Reliable Seeds, 
Illustrated Catalogues free to all 








EARNED BY 








GObb._ We went agood party to take charge of our 
T interests in whl, Co. in the U.S. wages given. 
RICE & CALDWELL, 71 wed St., Chicago, Il. 
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THE SECRETARY OF WAR HAS CAUGHT A THIEF. 


Now let us open the Drawer and see who it is! 


C. 6, GUNTHER’S SONS 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, 


OFFER ror THE SEASON THEIR ENTIRE STOCK 


Ladies Furs, 


UDING A VERY EXTENSIVE anp ELEGANT 
ASSORTMENT OF 


Seal- Skin Furs, 


\ ALL STYLES AND QUALITIES, AT GREATLY 


‘REDUCED PRICES. 


me 


50 2 & 504 BRO. ADWAY. 


Jun Flen. = 


ependent!! Just!!! Better than ever. 
slogue of standard publications upon the Horse, 
,» and ae 1atic Sports. Premium-Lists, &c., sent 











1pon application. -Turr, Fiery, & Faru, New York. 
W | N HS 

ods sold by us are absolutely PURE (age nel 

z the price.) The trade or families supplied 





= 
aa 


d Mumm's C hampagnes at $21 00 cur- 
rency, and all others ¢ equally low. ¢@7 We are agents 
for the Pleasant Valley Wine Co., whose Wines are 
REALLY BETTER ‘than, AS FOREIGN WINE. 
H. B. RK & CO., 
Established 18 53. 69 Fulton ulton St, 


aE ONE E, PHELAN, 


if the Late Firm of PESLAS 4 COLLESDER, 





BILLIARD "TABLE M_ANUPACTURER, 
7 wa BO LAY ‘St rREET, 
P.O Box | NEW *YOR K. 
g ‘JOU "RN AL OF BILLIARDS” sent free 







RS 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, 
fas to hay pcrgptiens rs CONN. 


NO FROG, nocor: NO HORSE. 


_s ‘ sag _in the BEST ; 
How to Shoe Horses CHEAPEST anew. 
How to Cure all Foot Ailments. 
RATIONAL HORSE-SHOEING. Price One Dollar. 

Goovrxoven Horse Snor, 


Agent, or write to the Company. 


41 Dey Street, N. Y. 


AWREN( * BROTHE RS & CO., 
BANKER SAND BROKERS 





No. 16 WAL E *, NEW YORK 


rISHEnMOTE 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUPACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


&@” Send for Price-List.} Baltimore, Md. 








Marked Down. 


UNION ADAMS & CO 


Are offering at Extremely Low Prices 


Scotch Wool Hosiery, 


Undershirts: and Drawers, 


Handkerchiefs, Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs, 
Suspenders, 
OUR OWN MAKE, 


AND 


CARTWRIGHT AND WARNER'S 


UNDERSHIRTS 
AND DRAWERS, 


And also have a Fine Variety of 


ROBES, JACKETS, RUGS, Xe | | 


SUITABLE me 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


No. 637 Broadway. 








OFT mh dal icMrel ea 


BROWNE'S Metallic Weather — 
entirely exclude COLD drafts 


DUST around windows and doors, = 
RATTLING SASHES. Stocd the test 
10 YEARS, Enclose 25 cts.forsamples., 


812 BROADWAY,N.Y 








T= Mystery of Edwin Drood Complete. Sold at all 
bookstore 6, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, $2 00, by T. P. James, Publisher, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. 
Respectante Otp Mercuant (who has Jailed Sor the twentieth time) to Book - keeper. 
‘* Well, Mr. Book-keeper, how much can we pay?”* ° 


Boox- -KEEPER. 


ReseectaBLeE Otp Mercuant (indignantly). 
paid 40 cents, and I shall do so now, even if i have to pay the other 15 out of my own pocket.” 





Rosurson, Cuase, & Co, 


BANKER Ss, 
18 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


Transact a eneral banking teishooes in all its details, 
owing interest upon deposits to 
BANKS, SAVINGS INSTITUTIONS, PRIVATE BANK- 
ERS, AND INDIVIDUALS. 
Particular attention paid to the investment of 


Estate and Trust Funds, 


AND INFORMATION REGARDING THE SAME 
FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 
Buy and sell upon commission Gold, United States 
Stocks, and all securities dealt in at the New York 
$2 FIRST-CLASS MUNICIPAL 
AD LOANS NEGOTIATED. 
EUGENE N. ROBINSON, THOMAS B. ATKINS. 
GEORGE H. CHASE, WILLIAM T. MORRIS. 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


‘Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


93,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
gz Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. ¥. 





The Best 
Printing Presses.747.3¢? 
86% for Cards, La- | $1 4 Se for Ca 

bels, Envelopes, &c | culars, 

Business Men do their own Printing and yrs 
Boys : and Amateurs have delight- 
and money making. | Send stamp 
for circular, ete., to the ) ft 











KELSEY &C0., Meriden, Conn. 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
138 & 140 Fulton St.,N.Y. 





FALL AND WINTER. 


SUITS, OVERCOATS, and CLOTH- 
ING of every description for all classes \S 
and occasions. 


RQM the excellent and extensive 
CUSTOM ‘DEPARTMENT the 


HE IMMENSE STOCK embraces : ; 
all the popular Styles and Fabrics in TWN: " ; . ma . 
; TE ; most exactinpg are easily pleased, an 


orders to measure executed at short no- 
tice and MODERATE PRICES. 


Surrs, $10. 


Ovencoats, $5, $10° 
Ovencoarts, $15, $20. 
Ovencoars, $30, $40. 


Surrs, 820. 
Svurrs, s30. 
Surrs, ¢10. 

UITS, $50. 


Boys: SUITS, $5, $8. 
Boys SUITS, $10, $12. 
Boxs SUITS, $15, $20. 


UITS, $60. 


( RDERS BY LETTER.— 
FREEMAN & BURR’S new system 

for Self-Mleasure, of which thousands 

avail themselves, enables parties in all parts 

of the country to order direct from them, <> 

with the certainty of receiving the most wy 

PERFECT FIT ATTAINABLE. 


RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, 
au SAMPLES OF GOODS, 

BOOK OF FASHIONS, 

LIST OF PRICES, 

2@> Sent FREE on Application. 
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Grand, Square. & Upright Pianos, 


New York House, No. 112 5th Ave. 


WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and 


New York. 








‘*T don’t think we can pay more than 25 cents; Sir.” 


“No Sir! no ! I have always 








G@hckering 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


11 East 14th Street, 


BETW EEN BROADW AY AND F AND FIFTH AVENUE 


The last and only 
Lecture by 


THOS. NAST 


IN NEW YORK 
WILL BE GIVEN AT ASSOCIATION HALL, 


Cor. 23d Street and Fourth Avenue, 


On Saturday EVe., Jan, 10, "74, 


With DRAWINGS made in presence 
of the audience. 





Tickets One Dollar, with Reserved Seats. For sale 
at the Fifth Ave. Hotel, Gilsey House, and at the door. 





THAT 
ANY WATCH 


Lf A KEY ?'y 
WILL WIND 





O00 Pie r 100 shares; +r $50,000 ‘old. Puts, 
$1 5 and res 8 eee es on™ M Member's 

xchange,” or zh arties. ry circu- 
lar, with references, mail Y & BAZLEY 
Brokers, 74 Broadway, New ¥ ork. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copr of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Macazing, Harren’s Weexy, and Harren’s 

Bazan, for ove year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club af Five 
Sunsoripers at $400 each, in one remittance; or, 
Copies for $20 00, setthont extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinr, oF 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazag, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber Wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sen} 

ordingly. 
ay ye of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his we. * 

emitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Dra 
Bt ~ oe onder of Harper & Brotnrrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

Terms FOR Apvzarisine IN asiial s WEEKLY ANP 

Harrer’s Bazar. a. 
's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
ounide Ps age, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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GOLDEN 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ ‘ BLADE- O’-GRASS,” ‘‘ BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES,” “‘ GRIF,” 
S HEART,” AND “JOSHUA MARVEL,” 


** LONDON’S 


HARPER'S 


GRAIN. 





XV. 
FAIRHAVEN. 


Tue perusal of this remarkable document 
affected me beyond power of description. My 
mother’s letter to Mr. Fairhaven brought her 
dear figure vividly to my mind’s eye, and I 
sobbed from happiness. It was love that had 
accomplished this wonderful thing—love, which 
death can not destroy. 

I read the latter portion of the document 
again and again, until I could almost repeat 
the words from memory. ‘Good - morning, 
Andrew!” were Mr. Fairhaven’s last words to 
In the night of his life the 


me. Ah, yes! 
morning had dawned sweetly and holily. I 
blessed him for his noble revenge. I prayed 


for strength, for wisdom, to worthily fulfill the 
solemn trust reposed in me. 

But in what way to apply it, so that unal- 
loyed good might spring from its use? My 
heart cried out, ‘*Teach me! Show me the 
way!” Ananswer came. Side by side I saw 
the figures of Ruth and Blade-o’-Grass, ‘* Look 
here, and here,” a voice seemed to say to me. 
‘*See this one trodden into the mire. See this 
one tended, cared for, raised to purity and 
usefulness.” I trembled with mingled fear and 
happiness. A great thought loomed upon my 
mind, like a sunrise to my soul, 

I placed my hand upon my heart to still its 
beating. I was alone, and I yearned for the 
presence of friends in whom I could confide. 
Should I go to those who were dearest to me 
—to Rachel and to Mrs. Silver, and tell them 
this wonderful news? I started to my feet with 
the intention of proceeding at once to Butter- 
cup Square. I placed the precious document 
in my breast pocket, and I buttoned my coat 
tightly and securely. But what, after all, if it 
should prove a mockery? No, I would wait 
until I had assured myself. I knew what hopes 
would be raised in their breasts, and I would 
spare them’a possible disappointment. 

If it were not mockery—if it were true, clear, 
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| before it waved in perfect comeliness in the 


| strength to resist the attacks of wind and storm 


| many times, and paced the room, praying for 


| 


| member 


| as he motioned me to a seat. 


| contents of the packet you sent to me yester- 








“ BLADE-O'-GRASS WAS KNEELING 


incontestable—this immense fortune was at my 
disposal to do as I pleased with. Not to spend 
upon myself: to spend upon others; to sow and 
reap the crop. Golden Grain! 

But before it grew to fulluess and ripeness, 


eyes of God and man, to watch the tender 
green leaves springing from the beneficent 
earth, smiling in the face of the bright sun, 
with nature’s health -giving tears glistening 
upon them—to watch them gather sufficient 


and adverse circumstances, each Blade of Grass 
a thing of beauty— Ah, Golden Grain! Gold- 
en Grain indeed! 

I could not sleep on, that night. I rose 
sunrise. And then, when the business of the 
day had fairly commenced, I was in the office 
of Mr. Fairhaven’s lawyers. The _ principal 
of the firm received me. He eyed 
me with curiosity through his golden specta- 
cles. 

‘*T expected you would call,” he observed, 

‘*Are you acquainted,” I asked, “with the 
day ?” 

He answered me like a lawyer. 

‘Tt came to me sealed; my instructions 
were to forward it.” 

I placed it in his hands, and he read it, 
slowly and attentively. 

‘*T was in doubt,” he said, as he handed it 
back to me, ‘‘ whether you were a relative of 
the late Mr. Fairhaven. 

** You see that I am not.” 

‘*T see. It is all the more remarkable be- 
cause of that.” 

“The will—” He took 
up my words, 

‘Is im exact accordance with the terms of 
the letter.” 

He opened his safe, and produced the will. 
He referred to the date of the letter. 


I said, and paused. 





BY THE SIDE OF RUTH,” 


WEEKLY. 
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“ DESCRIBING TO HER THE PICTURE 
WHICH I SAW.” 


‘**T received my instructions,” he said, ‘‘from 
the late Mr. Fairhaven, on the morning follow- 
ing the day on which he wrote this communi- 
cation.” 

‘*T should have wished to attend his funer- 
ul,” I said, ‘‘ifI had but known! Even with- 
out this, it would have been my earnest desire. 
I owe much to him.” 

‘*T received no instructions,” was the reply, 
** that I have not complied with.” 

‘* You saw my dear friend before his death ?” 

‘*Frequently. Two days before his death, 
indeed.. You aré aware that he died rather 
suddenly.” 

**T was not aware. 
he did not suffer long.” 

‘“* Up to the last his intellect was remarkably 
clear.” He said this with a half smile. 

‘* You put stress upon that,” I observed. 

‘Undoubtedly, my dear Sir. It is an im- 
portant point.” 

‘In what way ?” 

He gave me an odd look, and said, 

“The late Mr. Fairhaven must have rela- 
tions. The will he has made is undoubtedly 
an eccentric one. Has it occurred to you that 
its validity may be disputed ?” 


I am glad to know that 








“ie.” 

‘*Tt will be,” he said, dryly; “and that is 
the reason why it is important to be able to | 
prove that his intellect was clear to the last. 
You need have no fear, Mr. Meadow. The 
will can not be shaken.” 

I thanked him for the assurance, and asked | 
him if he was acquainted with the extent of | 
the property. 

“It will probably realize,” he answered, 
‘*not’ less—yes, I should certainly say not 
less—than two hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds.” 

‘‘A vast fortune, indeed,” I said, 
beating heart at this confirmation of my hopes, 

“And made out of nothing,” he added. “ He 
commenced life as a poor clerk. I have heard | 
it said of him that whatever he touched turned 
to gold.” 

I left to the lawyer the management of ev- | 
ery thing connected with Mr. Fairhaven’s will. 
As he had predicted, it was disputed, on the 
ground of the testator’s incapacity. But it | 
was proved, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
that Mr, Fairhaven was in the full possession 
of his reasoning faculties not only at the time 
he made his will, but up to the very day of his 
death. The validity of the will was unhesita- 
tingly upheld by the judges, and the property 
came into my possession. Nevertheless the | 
case was not finally settled until after the lapse | 
of many months, and during this time the news- 
papers were busy upon Mr. Fairhaven’s eccen- | 
tricity. ‘It remains to be seen,” said an in- | 
fluential paper, in a leading article, “‘ and it is 
a maiter of much curiosity, how the legatee 
will administer his trust.” I was not sorry for 
the publicity given to the affair; I had no in- 
tention of working in the dark, and I had hopes 
that additional good might spring from it. I | 
found myself quite a public character, and I 
was inundated with applications and with let- 
But my resolution was already 


with a 


ters of advice. 
formed. 

I did not disclose this resolution to the Sil- 
vers while the matter was in the law courts. 
So great was my anxiety that I feared, even up 





to the last moment, that some chance or quib- 
ble of the law would deprive me of the means 
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for carrying it out; and the Silvers saw and 
respected my wish not to speak of the manner 
in which the money should be expended. Not 
until every thing was settled, not until the 
property was declared to be mine incontesta- 
bly, not until it was realized, and the money 
invested in the Funds, did I consider myself 
free to open my mind to my dear friends. I 
had my last interview with the lawyer; he had 
acted throughout in the most straightforward 
manner, and I thanked him sincerely. 

“ And yet,” he remarked, ** you said once to 
Mr. Fairhaven that, if there were in the world 
one lawyer where now there are a hundred, the 
world would be the better for it.” 

**T think so still,” I replied. 

** Strange,” he said, with a touch of pleasant 
satire, ‘that the world has never been able to 
get along without us.” 

“Never!” I exclaimed. 
be mistaken.” 

**T am not mistaken. I can go as far back 
as the days of Abraham for proof. Did not 
that patriarch buy ‘the field of Ephron, which 
was in Machpelah, which was before Mamre, 
the field, and the cave which was therein, and 
all the trees that were in the field, that were in 
all the borders round about?’ The very words 
we read in Genesis. Do you mean to tell me 
that any one but a lawyer could have written 
such a description? We have our uses, my 
dear Sir.” 

I smiled. I was too happy to argue with 
him, and we parted the best of friends, In 
the evening I found myself, as I had designed, 
in Buttercup Square. I knocked at Mrs, Sil- 
ver’s door, and she herself opened it. Only 
Rachel and she were at home. Her husband 
and Mary, she told me, were spending the 
evening with Ruth. So we three were alone. 

*“ Why did not you go to Ruth's ?” I asked. 

“T expected you, Mr. Meadow,” Mrs. Silver 
answered, “ and I was anxious to know.’ 

I had kept her fully acquainted with the 
progress of affairs, and she knew that I expect- 
ed to have my final interview with the lawyer 
on this day. 

* All is settled,” I said. 
in my face ?” 

‘* Happiness.” 

‘*It isin my heart. This is a supreme mo- 
ment in my life. I feel that I am about to 
commence a great work.” Mrs. Silver did not 
reply, but looked earnestly at me. I noticed 
also that Rachel suspended her sewing. ‘‘The 
vast fortune that Mr. Fairhaven left has been 
safely invested in Consols. What income, do 
you think, is derivable from the money ?° 

“Tam afraid to guess,” replied Mrs. Silver. 

** What would you say to nearly nine thou- 
sand pounds a year ?’ 

**As much as that ?” asked Mrs. Silver, with 
an exclamation of astonishment. 

‘*Quite as much, What is to be done with 
this great sum, of which I am the steward ?” 

“It isa grave question,” she said ; ‘‘ one not 
easily answered.” 

** Still I have not found it difficult to de 


‘* Nay, you must 


** What do you see 
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cide. When I first received Mr, Fairhaven’s 
letter, au inspiration fell upon me, and my reso- 
lution was formed, But Idid not dare to con- 
sult you upon it, for I feared that the means of 
carrying it out would slip from me. Now I 
ain free to speak. Listen to me in silence, and 
when I have unfolded my plan, tell me what 
you-think of it, The inspiration that fell on 
me on the first disclosure of this good fortune 
came, my dearest friend, from you, and from 
the history and influence of your happy home. 
During the interval that has passed since that 
eventful day I have thought deeply over my 
scheme, and have matured it to some extent in 
my mind, Ihave not been so wrapped up in it 
as to be regardless of other modes of expending 
the money in a good and useful way ; but, in 
the continual contemplation of it, I have be- 
come more and more strengthened in my be- 
lief that my first thoughts are the happiest and 
the best. I know the solemnity of the trust 
reposed in me, and from this moment I conse- 
crate my life to it, convinced that I shall find 
true happiness in it. I propose to establish on 
a large scale a Home for the poorest orphaned 
and friendless children, whom we shall adopt 
while they are very young, and educate and 
rear in such a manner as shall make them good 
and useful members of society. We will take 
them from the gutters, and rescue them from 
ignorance and crime; and as they grow up we 
will draft them into the ranks of honest bread- 
winners, either in this or in other countries, 
and fill their places with other poor children. 
There shall be no distinctive mark of charity 
upon them; they shall be so brought up as to 
be proud of the Home in which they are armed 
for the battle of life. There are numerous 
matters of detail which need not be discussed 
and decided upon at present; such as estab- 
lishing schools of trade in our Home, so that 
the children may be usefully employed until 
they take their places in the ranks of out-door 
workers. I have seen a large building, with 
ground attached, which will suit our purpese 
admirably ; the rental is three hundred pounds 
ayear. It requires a great deal of alteration, 
which the proprietor is willing to make if he 
can let it on a long lease. ‘There is sufficient 
available land round the building for play- 
grounds and gardens. The children themselves 
shall learn to be the gardeners. This, in brief, 
is my scheme, of which I ask your approval. 
I see many beautiful pictures in the future in 
connection with it, the contemplation of which 
makes me supremely happy. I see men and 
women in whom have been implanted the seeds 
of cleanliness, industry, virtue, and religion, liv- 
ing their useful lives, and some among them 
rising even to eminence in this and other lands 
—men and women who, without this Home, 
would be lurking about in rags and want, and 
filling the public-houses and prisons. I see 
them marrying, and bringing up their children 
in the right path, and ‘holding out a helping 
hand to others. I see the means for enlarging 
our Home coming from some of the prosper- 
ous ones, out of the gratitude of their hearts. 
And when the time comes for me to render an 
account of my stewardship, I trust I shall have 
earned the approval of Him from whom all 
blessings are derived. Tell me, dear friend, 
do you think my scheme a good one ?” 

Mrs. Silver took my hand in hers and re- 
tained it. She was too agitated to speak, but 
I saw perfect approval in her sweet face, and in 
the sweet face of Rachel. I continued: 

“In his first proposition to me to make me 
his heir, Mr. Fairhaven expressed a wish that 
1 should take his name after his death, and 
spend his money in such a manner as to make 
the name a great one in society. I will make 
his name greater than he could have antici- 
pated. I shall call our Home, Fairhaven; and 
thus his goodness will be perpetuated. I look 
to you, dear madam, to assist me in my scheme, 
and I ask you to enlist under my banner, as I 
once enlisted under yours.” 

She gave me the assurance of her fullest 
help, and said she had never hoped such hap- 
piness would be hers as to assist in the devel- 
opment of a scheme which she described as 
noble and good. 

**And now,” I said, in tones which trembled 
with emotion, for I was approaching a subject 
very dear to my heart, “if I might be permit- 
ted to say a few words privately to you—” 

Rachel rose and left the room. I followed 
her form with wistful eyes, and when I turned 
to Mrs, Silver I saw that good woman regard- 

.ing me more attentively than she had hitherto 
done. I paused for a while before I resumed. 

**T am about to speak of a selfish subject— 
myself. In Mr, Fairhaven’s letter to me, he 
states that every laborer is worthy of his hire, 
and that, if the administration of the trust he 
has reposed in me occupies the chief portion of 
my time, I am warranted in drawing from the 
Funds an annual salary of one hundred and fif- 
ty pounds, As I sLall make my home at Fair- 
haven, and shall devote all my time to the fur- 
therance of my scheme, I believe I am fairly 
entitled to that sum. If I were possessed of 

private means, I would not accept one shilling 
of the money for my own use; I would cheer- 
fully give my labors without fee and without 
reward, But it is otherwise with me, and in 
the annual. statement which I shall draw up 








and endeavor to get published in the papers, 
I shall place the sum of a hundred and fifty 
pounds as the fixed salary paid to the general 
manager of the Home. I am justified in doing 
that, am I not ?” 

“ Quite justified.” 

‘‘The income I have hitherto received for 
my labors has been sufficient for my -personal 
needs, but not more than sufficient. I have 
felt this sorely, for with those means I have 
not dared to indulge in the contemplation of 
the dearest wish and hope of my heart, But 
now all is clear before me, and I may speak 
without hesitation.” 

My agitation communicated itself to her; I 
saw the signs of it in her face. 

“Not very long ago you said something to 
me which was very sweet to my ear. You 
said that, if it had pleased God to give you a 
son of your own, you would have wished him 
to resemble me. I have thought of these 
words very often, Have you sufficient confi- 
dence in me to give into my care one whom 
I love with all the strength of my heart and 
soul? Will you give me Rachel for my wife? 
Will you let me call you Mother ?” 

I leaned toward her eagerly; she looked at 
me with solemn affection. 

“I am proud of you,” she said, “and I love 
you as if you were my own. But have you well 
considered? Rachel is blind—” 

‘“‘ Not to me—not to me, mother! To make 
her my wife is the dearest hope of my heart.” 

“If I seem to hesitate,” she said, tearfully, 
‘*it is because I love you. I would trust you 
with the dearest treasure I have.” 

‘If you hesitate,” I replied, ‘*I shall think 
that you begin to doubt me. You must be- 
lieve what I say. Rachel’s love will crown my 
life with perfect happiness.” 

I have cause to remember and bless that 
night. Before I left the house Rachel and I 
plighted our troth to each other. The dear 
girl, while confessing that she loved me, actual- 
ly needed persuasion to accept me as her hus- 
band. She was full of doubts of herself, and 
of her fitness, being blind, to fulfill a wife’s du- 
ties. Pure, gentle heart! Her presence would 
sweeten and add lustre to a palace. It was 
decided that we should not be married until 
Fairhaven was fairly established, and this I 
knew would occupy some considerable time. 

So now, with every thing fair before me, I 
set to work upon my scheme, The house and 
grounds | had mentioned to Mrs. Silver as be- 
ing suitable for the Home I took on a long 
lease, in which a purchasing clause was insert- 
ed. The necessary alterations were carefully 
discussed, and were commenced as soon as 
possible. As I had resolved, I made my 
scheme public, through the medium of the 
newspapers, the writers in which gave me the 
most generous assistance and encouragement. 
To my surprise, not one thought my idea quix- 
otic; and before Fairhaven was ready to re- 
ceive inmates, its name became famous not 
only in this, but in other countries. Every 
hour of my time was occupied, and I think I 
may fairly say I earned my wages. It would 
occupy too much space here to narrate the de- 
tails of my work ; they were numerous and on- 
erous—more so than I had contemplated ; but 
I did not shrink from them, and the assistance 
I received from the Silvers was of incalculable 
value tome. Letters poured in upon me, and 
among them were some addressed to the Mas- 
ter of Fairhaven. It pleased my friends to 
adopt this title for me, and I accepted it with 
pride and pleasure. 

One of the most gratifying features of the 
movement was that many of the letters con- 
tained subscriptions in money in aid of the 
Home. These subscriptions it was necessary 
to acknowledge, and I thought it would be a 
good thing to acknowledge them in the news- 
papers. Ididso; and the result was astonish- 
ing. Stimulated by the example, money was 
sent to me from all quarters and from all kinds 
of people, even from the poorest. Before 
many weeks had elapsed I found that the 
work of answering these letters was too much 
for me. 

‘*You want a secretary,” said Mrs. Silver. 

“T have been thinking of it,” I said; ‘‘ and 
I have thought of offering the situation to 
some one whom you know.” 

**To whom ?” 

‘*To Mary. The work will be no harder 
for her than that which she already accom- 
plishes in the telegraph office.” 

Mrs. Silver was delighted with the sugges- 
tion, and Mary was offered and accepted the 
situation. ‘Thus the work went on harmonious- 
ly, and a fortnight before Christmas the Home 
was in a sufficiently forward state to commence 
operations, I had schemed that the inaugura- 
tion should take place on Christmas-day, and I 
proposed that all my friend-—the Silvers and 
their children, Mr, Merrywhistle, Jimmy Vir- 
tue, Robert Truefit and his family, and Blade- 
o’-Grass—should spend the day at Fairhaven. 
It was thus arranged, and this Christmas two 
years Fairhaven received more than sixty poor 
orphaned children, and the good work was act- 
ually commenced. 

I must mention here that Blade-o’-Grass had 
lived with Mrs, Silver from the time of Tom 
Beadle’s departure ; and on this, our inaugura- 





tion-day, I found her assistance with the chil- 
dren peculiarly valuable. 

“This is the anniversary of your wedding- 
day, my dear,” I said to Blade-o'-Grass. 

“ Yes, Sir,” she answered ; “there are only 
four years now to wait. Did you know I had 
a letter last night from Tom ?” 

‘“* No, my dear.” 

She gave me the letter, and I found that it 
was written—very badly, of course—by Tom 
Beadle himself. He was learning to read as 
well, he said in the letter; Richard was his tutor. 

“You are getting along also, my dear, with 
your reading and writing.” 

‘Yes, Sir. It’s a good letter, isn’t it?” 

It was a good letter. Every thing was turn- 
ing out as I had hoped. The different life 
which Tom was leading was having its effect 
upon him, and he was beginning to look for- 
ward. From Richard’s letters to me I knew 
that he had had some trouble with Tom at 
first; Tom had not taken too kindly to the re- 
strictions of his time which regular labor im- 
poses ; but this feeling—the natural result of 
the vagrant life he had hitherto led—was pass- 
ing away, and Tom’s mind was nearly settled. 
In his letter, which I held in my mind, there 
was a message of good-will to all who had been 
kind to Blade-o’-Grass. 

“Now, my dear,” I said, as I returned the 
letter, ‘I have a proposition to make to you. 
You have four years to wait before you wish 
us good-by, and sail for your new home in 
another land. What do you say to living at 
Fairhaven until that day comes? You shall 
be one of my matrons—I want those about me 
whom I can depend upon—and I can afford to 
pay you twenty pounds a year for your services. 
You will have a little purse to give Tom when 
you see him, and that will be an agreeable sur- 
prise to him. What do you say to my propo- 
sition ?” 

She could not answer me immediately ; but 
when she was sufficiently recovered to speak, 
she told me that she had yearned to be allowed 
to stop at Fairhaven, but that she should not 
have been able to muster courage to ask me— 
not deeming herself capable enough or good 
enough. She accepted the offer gratefully, but 
begged me not to pay her money. 

**Let me work for you for love, Sir!” she 
pleaded. 

‘** No, my dear,” I said, firmly, ‘‘ not entirely 
for love. Why, J take money for my serv- 
ices, and so shall you! It is just and right.” 

From that time until this Blade-o’-Grass 
has not spent a day away from Fairhaven, and 
she is the most valuable assistant I have in the 
Home. I shall miss her sorely when she goes. 
Her influence over the children is wonderful, 
and they, as well as we, love her very sincerely. 

The year that followed was even busier than 
the preceding year. So much had to be seen 
to. Rachel and I decided to wait until every 
thing was settled and in fair working order be- 
fore we were married. We had another rea- 
son for the delay. The rooms in Fairhaven 
that I had set aside for ourselves required to 
be furnished, and the money for the furniture 
could not be taken out of the general fund. I 
had to earn the money before I could offer 
Rachel a home which she could call properly 
her own. During the year subscriptions con- 
tinued to flow in upon us, without any appeal 
being made. The charitable heart of England 
is not hard to touch. And one day, to my in- 
tense delight and joy, a letter came from a 
Great Lady, containing a check for a large 
amount. The letter itself is a bright testimo- 
nial in favor of the good work. 

I could tarry with pleasure over this portion 
of my story, but my time is drawing short. 
My holiday is nearly at an end—the day after 
to-morrow my wife and I return to Fairhaven. 
We have enjoyed our honey-moon beyond de- 
scription, although it is winter. Many a hap- 
py walk have we taken in the crisp cold air; 
many a happy evening have we spent by the 
cheerful fireside, Rachel busy with her needle, 
and I reading to her what I have written; 
breaking off every now and then to talk of the 
dear house in Buttercup Square and of the 
dear ones in it; .. the children at home in 
Fairhaven, and of the happy future there is be- 
fore us, and we hope before them. The house 
in which we have been living during our hon- 
ey-moon is completely covered with ivy up to 
the very chimneys, and the wrens find shelter 
there, and leave not a crumb of the bread we 
scatter for them every morning upon our win- 
dow-sill, The holly bushes are bright with 
crimson berries; Christmas will be with us 
soon ; a bunch of Christmas roses is on my ta- 
ble now. But one eventful circumstance re- 
mains to be narrated. 

It was the autumn of last year; I had called 
in to see Mrs, Silver early in the morning, to 
consult her on some new arrangement I con- 
templated for the Home. She asked after all 
there, and we fell a-talking, as we often did, 
about Blade-o’-Grass, who was very much 
changed in appearance from what she was. A 
stranger, looking upon her now for the first 
time, would never have guessed what her pre- 
vious life had been. Her dress was neat and 
modest ; her hair was done up in a simple knot ; 
hope and happiness dwelt in her face. Day by 
day she was strengthening her hold upon all 








our hearts; her gentle behavior to the chil- 
dren, her gratitude and her love for all around 
her, her patience, her cheerful willingness, were 
very pleasant to behold. Mrs. Silver and I 
spoke of one fancy which Blade-o’-Grass in- 
dulged in. She seemed to have set Ruth be- 
fore her as a model; and in the matter of 
dress and the fashion of her hair, she copied 
Ruth as closely as she could. The subject of 
her resemblance to Ruth had never been touch- 
ed upon by any of us since my conversation 
with Rachel, although I am sure it was in the 
mind of my friends as it was in my own, But 
it seemed to be avoided by general and unex- 
pressed consent. I was telling Mrs. Silver 
that, before I left Fairhaven, Ruth had come 
with her child to spend the day there with 
Blade-o’-Grass, when the servant entered to 
say that a visitor wished to see Mrs, Silyer 
very particularly. 

“*She says she don’t think you know her, 
ma’am, but that she'll tell you who she is her- 
self. ” 


“Let her come in, Jane.” 

The visitor proved to be a tidily dressed 
woman, of about fifty or fifty-five years of age ; 
she looked like a farmer's wife. If I wished to 
describe her by a word, I should use the word 
“comfortable.” In her dress and general ap- 
pearance she was eminently a comfortable 
woman. She looked at Mrs. Silver very ear- 
nestly, and took the chair that was offered to 
her. There was something very homely and 
genial about her; and although I felt some- 
what curious to know her errand, I asked Mrs, 
Silver if I should retire. 

“Not unless this lady wishes it,” said Mrs. 
Silver. 

“Love your heart!” was the reply, in a 
pleasant tone; ‘I don’t wish it if you don’t. 
And I hope you'll forgive the liberty I’ve took 
in coming here; but I couldn’t rest without 
seeing you, after coming all these miles.” 

“You have come a long way, then?” said 
Mrs. Silver. ‘‘ You must be tired.” 

The visitor laughed. ‘I’ve come sixteen 
thousand miles over the water, all the way 
from Australia, and I’m going back there next 
month, please God!” 

** You are an Englishwoman ?” 

**Oh yes, ma’am; I was born in London. 
Me and my husband emigrated eighteen year 
ago. It was the best day’s work we ever done, 
though I love the old country, ma’am; but we ° 
were driven out of it, in a manner of speaking. 
My husband was a carpenter—he’s a builder 
now, and we’ve done well, thank God, and our 
children are in the way of doing well too.” 

**T am glad to hear it.” 

**P'm the mother of fourteen, ma’am—twelve 
of them living.” 

** That’s a large family.” 

“Not a bit too large out there; too large 
here for a poor man, but not there. I’ve been 
longing these five or six years past to come and 
see the old country once more before I die ; 
and four months ago, my man said, ‘ Well, 
mother, if your mind’s set on it, we'd best go 
and get it over.’ So we’ve come, and we 
sha’n’t lose any thing by it. He’s busy this 
morning looking at a steam-plow we're going 
to take back for our eldest son, who has a farm 
—if you'll excuse me for rambling on in this 
way, ma’am.” 

‘* It interests me to hear you.” 

‘*When a person comes back to the old 
spots, after being away for so many years, all 
sorts of curious feelings comes over her. It 
seemed to me as if [ was in a dream when I 
walked through Stony Alley this morning—” 

“Stony Alley!” 

“T lived there a long time, ma’am; but I 
never knew until this morning what a dreadful 
place itis. I think I should die if I was com- 
pelled to live there again. There’s the oid 
shops there, just the same as they were eight- 
een years ago—all except Mr. Virtue’s leaving- 
shop, which I was told was burned down. You 
look as if you knew the place, Sir.” 

“*T know it well,” I said, ‘and Mr. Virtue 
also.” 

*‘ Ah, he was a queer old man; but he had 
a heart, though he was so grumpy! But I 
mustn’t ramble. I’ve come to make a confes- 
sion to you, ma’am, and to ask you after some 
one I nursed in these arms when she was a 
baby.” 

Mrs. Silver turned pale, 

“T have nothing to blame myself for, 
ma’am; what was done was done for the best. 
Do you remember any thing that occurred last 
Christmas-eve come twenty-three year ago ?” 

‘*Yes, I remember it well, very well,” re- 
plied Mrs. Silver, in an agitated tone. I have 
cause to remember it with gratitude. It was 
on that night, Andrew, that Ruth came to us; 
it was on that night I visited Stony Alley, the 
place where this good woman lived.” 

“You came to the very house in which I 
lived, ma’am, and you took away—bless your 
loving heart for it!—one of the sweetest chil- 
dren that ever breathed. The landlady brought 
her to you out of these very arms. Ruth, you 
say her name is. Tell me, ma’am—tell me— 
you know what it is I want to ask.” 

** She is well and happy.” 

*¢ Thank God for that!” 

.*‘ But you say the landlady gave me the 
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child out of your arms. 
mother—” 

Mrs. Silver was unable to proceed, ' 

« Love your dear heart, no! The poor child’s 
mother ~was dead. But the landlady only told 
you half the truth when she told you that. She 
said there was only one baby—she didn’t tell 
that the poor mother was confined with 
twin girls. On the Christmas-eve that you 
came to Stony Alley I had them both on my 
knees—the sweet little things! They hadn't 
a friend, and we were too poor to take care of 
them. We had a large family of our own, and 
our hands were as full as full can be, As I 
was nursing the dears, the landlady came into 
the room ina flare of excitement, and said that 
there was akind lady down stairs—it was you, 
ma’am—who wanted to adopt an orphan child, 

and who would give it a home and bring it up 
properly. The landlady said that if she had 
told you there was twins left in that way, she 
was sure you wouldn’t be willing to part them, 
and that 't would be a good thing, at all events, 
if one of the poor little ones could be taken 
care of. My husband thought so too; and 
though it cut me to the heart to part the dears, 
I felt it was the best thing we could do. We 
were a long time choosing between them ; they 
were s¢ much alike that we could hardly tell 
which was which ; but one of them had a pret- 
ty dimple, and we kept that one, and sent the 
otherdown to you. If you remember, ma’am, 
you left your name and address with the land- 
lady, and I never parted with the piece of paper 
you wrote it on, for I didn’t know what might 
turnup. That is how I’ve found you out now.” 

Mrs. Silver looked at me in distress. 

‘‘There is no need for sorrow here,” I said. 
“Tf what I suspect is true, it is but a con- 
firmation of what has been in my thoughts, and 
in Rachel's also, for a longtime.” I turned to 
our visitor, ‘‘I should know your name; Mr. 
Virtue has told me of you, and of your kind- 
ness to these babes. You collected money for 
them before they were a fortnight old.” 

“Yes,” she assented, with pleasant nods, 
“and Mr. Virtue himself gave me a penny. 
My name is Mrs, Manning.” 

“Tell me. What became of the other 
child ?” 

**That’s what I want to know. If she is 
alive now, poor thing! she must be a woman 
grown ; very different ma’am, I’m afraid, from 
the child that you adopted. But if she wants 
a friend, I'll be that friend. I'll take her back 
with me, if she’ll come—my man wouldn’t mind! 
She’d have a chance out there; and what’s a 
mouth more or less at a full table, as ours is, 
thank God! A slice off a cut loaf is never 
missed.” 

“You good soul!” I said, pressing her hand. 
‘We want to know all you can tell us about 
the other child. Do you remember what name 
she was known by ?” 

“ Ah, that I do, and a curious way it was 
how she came by that name. You see, ma’am, 
two or three blades of grass happened to sprout 
up in our back-yard, and the child took to 
watching them, and fell quite in love with 
them, poor little dear! This went on for three 
or four days, till one morning, when she was 
sitting by the side of the blades of grass, a 
lodger, hurrying along, happened to tread them 
down. The child was in a dreadful way, 
ma’am, and, as children will do, she hit at the 
man with her little fist. He pushed her down 
with his foot, not intending to hurt her, I do 
believe; and I ran out and blew him up for 
his unkindness. He laughed, and said it was 
a fine fuss to kick up about two or three 
blades of grass, and that it was a good job for 
the child that she wasn’t a blade of grass her- 
self, or she might have been trod down with 
the others. From that time the child began 
to be called little Blade-o’-Grass, and that was 
the only name I ever knew her to have.” 

*‘ Ruth is at Fairhaven,” I said to Mrs. Silver. 

** We will go there at once,” said Mrs. Sil- 
“This will be a joyful day for 


You are not her 


you 


ver, rising. 
both of them. You will accompany us,” to 
Mrs, Manning. ‘‘ You would like to see these 


sisters whom you nursed and were good to in 
their helplessness ?” 

‘*Tt’s. what I've been praying for, ma'am. 
Many and many a time, over the water, has 
my man and me talked of them, and wondered 
what has become of them. Fairhaven! It’s 
a pretty name; but are they both there? And 
what kind of a place is Fairhaven?” 

‘‘You shall see for yourself,” replied Mrs. 
Silver, with tearful smiles. ‘‘And on the way 
the Master of Fairhaven shall tell you the sto- 
ry of these sisters’ lives.” 

How the good creature cried and laughed 
over the story I need not here describe. When 
I came to the end of the story her delight knew 
no bounds. She shook hands with me and 
Mrs. Silver, her honest face beaming with joy, 
and said, under her breath, ** Well, this is the 
happiest day !” 

Blade-o’-Grass and Ruth were in the gar- 
den. As we approached them Mrs. Manning 
raised her hands in astonishment, and, whis- 
pering to us that they were as like each other 
as two peas, asked which was Blade-o'-Grass 
and which was Ruth. We told her; and, in 
her motherly, homely fashion, she held out her 
armstothem, Blade-o’-Grass passed her hands 





over her eyes and gazed earnestly at Mrs, 
Manning. 

*“*Do you remember me, my dear?” asked 
the good woman. “I’ve come a long way to 
see you—sixteen thousand miles—to see both 
of you, my dears! I nursed you both on my 
knees before you were a week old—” 

Her motherly heart overflowed toward the 
girls, and Mrs. Silver and I stole away and left 
them together. We did not disturb them for 
fully half an hour. Then we went softly to- 
ward them. Blade-o’-Grass was kneeling by 
the side of Ruth, looking into her sister’s face 
with a look of unutterable love. Ruth’s arm 
was embracing Blade-o’-Grass, and Mrs. Man- 
ning was standing with clasped hands, contem- 
plating the sisters with ineffable gladness, 

My story is told. 


* * . * - . 


I write these last words at Fairhaven. The 
morning after our arrival home I stood upon 
the threshold of our little snuggery, which is 
built on an elevation, with my arm around my 
wife’s waist, describing to her the picture which 
I saw. It was the play-hour of the day, and 
the grounds were filled with children, comforta- 
bly dressed. We have nearly three hundred 
children in our Home. Immediately before 
me, in the centre of a group of young ones, 
who are clustering round her, was Blade-o’- 
Grass, strengthened and chastened by the trou- 
bles she has experienced, beautified by the bet- 
ter sphere of life which she now occupies. The 
innate goodness of her nature has made her 
beloved by all. Of all our sisters she is the 
dearest. 

We are making great preparations for Christ- 
mas. May it be as happy a time to you, dear 
reader, as, in all human probability, it will be 
to us and to the little ones who are in our 
charge! 


THE END. 





LADIES’ FEET IN CHINA. 


Some writers have ascribed the introduction 
of the extraordinary Chinese custom of i 
the feet of female children to the Manchu Tar- 
tars, but this isa mistake. It undoubtedly exist- 
ed long before their advent, and, moreover, their 
women do not distort their feet at all, and wear 
the same shaped shoes as the men do, the only 
distinction being that the sole is much thicker. 
Farther, there is a saying that death is the pen- 
alty for any small-footed female who is found 
within the precincts of the imperial palace at 
Pekin; and this is certainly a tolerably strong 
proof of the aversion of the chus to the prac- 
tice. It is not at all improbable that this cramp- 
ing of the women’s feet may, in some measure, 
be due to the same feeling which often makes a 
Chinaman let his finger-nails grow to a hideous 
length, his notion being that he thereby shows 
the world that he is not obliged to earn his liv- 
ing by manual labor; and indeed a small-foot- 
ed woman can not by any possibility do very 
much hard work, though some of them do con- 
trive to labor in the fields, etc. It must not be 
imagined that all Chinese women necessarily have 
small feet, for large numbers of the poorer p dor 
who are likely to have to earn their livelihood by 
heavy work, are brought up with their feet un- 
cramped, and of the natural size, though many 
poor families prefer to struggle on for a precari- 
ous living, bringing up their daughters with small 
feet rather than allow them to grow as large as 
they would grow, and oblige them to carry bur- 
dens and do heavy work, in order to obtain a 
more competent support, small feet being an in- 
dex, not of wealth, but of gentility. Parents 
whose daughters have small feet are enabled to 

them into more respectable families than 
if their feet were of the natural size. 

The operations necessary for distorting the feet 

ly commence between the ages of six and 
nine, and the later it is deferred, the greater is 
the pain inflicted on the girl. Long strips of na- 
tive calico are bound round the foot, gomg from 
the heel over the instep and toes; they are then 
passed under the foot and round the heel, and 
are fixed very firmly. The operation causes much 
pain, and takes a long vay A two or three 
years) before it is for the only agent 
employed is the long ban of cloth; the feet 
remain extremely tender aseless for all prac- 
tical purposes the bones, etc., have become 
set in the new shape into which they are forced. 
It is said that after the lapse of a few years, if 
the ion has been skillful, there is no pai 
and foot becomes in a manner dead , the 
effect of the bandaging being to check the circu- 
lation of the blood, and to prevent the further 
growth and development of the foot. A medical 
observer tells us that ‘‘ there is a class of women 
whose vocation it is to bandage the feet of chil- 
dren, and who do their work very neatly; and, 
from what I have seen, the Chinese women who 
in childhood have undergone skillful treatment 
do not suffer much pain beyond the weakness of 
the foot, from the ion of the symmetrical 
arch, and the inconvenience of being unable to 
walk when the foot is unbound and 
If the feet have been carelessly bound in infancy, 
the ankle of the woman is generally tender, and 
much walking will cause the foot to swell and be 
very painful.” 

Without going too deeply into surgical minutiz, 
the following seems to be the consequence of the 
compression of the foot: the instep is bent on it- 
self, the heel-bone is thrown out of its horizontal 
position, and what ought to be the posterior sur- 
face is brought to the ground. The ankle is thus 
forced upward, and the great toe is the only one 





that remains, the four smaller ones becoming, in 
course of time, mere useless pieces of skin. The 
foot, too, becomes narrow, and tapers off to the 
end of the great toe; it is placed in a short nar- 
row shoe, which is pointed at the toe, and ver 
commonly the heel is elevated by means of a bloc 
of wood, the consequence being that the woman 
seems to be standing, as it were, on tiptoe, or, to 
be more precise, on the tip of her great toe. The 
following paragraph will give a fair notion of the 
effect produced by the force of fashion on the 
Chinawoman’s foot under varying conditions : 
When the process is begun at the proper age, 
and the bandaging is properly attended to, the 
heel sometimes comes down to the ground, or 
rather to the level of the end of the large toe. 
The heel seems to elongate under the process of 
bandaging; but when the foot is large and al- 
most full-grown before the compression of it be- 
gins, the heel often can not be brought down to 
a level with the end of the toe. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a block of wood is put in the shoe 
under the heel, so that the bottom of the block 
and the end of the toe are nearly on the same lev- 
el when the individual is standing. We would 
here add that the fashionable shoe which the 
Chinese lady wears is not much more than three 
inches long, and that strips of cloth are wound 
round part of the foot and the lower leg. 

Nature has given Chinese women very small 
hands and feet, but, according to our ideas, the 
latter are robbed of all their symmetry and beau- 
ty by the disfiguring process which we have de- 
scribed, To us it was always quite a piteous 
sight to see the women in China hobbling along 
with tottering gait—for they do not exactly limp, 
as some put it—and with their arms extended, 
seemingly to balance themselves, one hand often 
grasping the long bamboo stem of a pipe, which, 
when viewed from a distance, an uninitiated ob- 
server not unnaturally concludes must be a walk- 
ing-stick. The Chinese, however, apparently ad- 
mire the helpless gait of the women, for they com- 
pare them, when hobbling along, to “ the waving 
of willows agitated by the breeze.” We think it 
a mistake to assert, as some do dogmatically, that 
Chinese women can not walk far, for they un- 
doubtedly can hobble along for very considerable 
distances, and do not, as a rule, seem much dis- 
tressed ; they take their time about it, it is true, 
and do ot get over the ground very fast. The 
misery that is supposed to arise from the practice 
has been absurdly exaggerated, and, judging from 
the observations of those well qualified to form 
an opinion, we are inclined to think that when 
disease of any kind follows upon the operation, 
it is mostly due either to unskillful manipulation 
or some constitutional infirmity. It may be in- 
teresting to mention here that actors on the stage, 
when playing the part of women (for there are 
no actresses in China), have their feet bandaged 
to make the spectators believe that they are in 
the fashion. 

The origin of the custom is wrapped in ob- 
security, and the common people generally appear 
to have no notion how or when it first arose, and 
the better-educated classes are, it would seem, al- 
most equally ignorant on the subject, and look 
upon it rather as a matter beneath their investi- 
gation. We believe, however, that it is by no 
means of so ancient a date as might have been 
supposed, judging from the great antiquity of 
most of the social customs of the Chinese. One 
tradition only refers it so far back as B.c. 1100, 
when it was said to have been introduced by one 
Tan Chi, the dissipated wife of a wicked emperor 
named Chou. She is said to have been born with 
club-feet, and to have persuaded the emperor to 
order that all female children should have their 
feet distorted, so that thus her infirmity would be 
thought nothing of. Not much reliance is to be 

laced on this fable, for if there were any truth 
in it, some allusion would have been made to the 
practice in the Chinese classics, and we believe 
we are correct in stating that none is to be found 
there at all. 

Dr. Macgowan, an American gentleman of 
great experience in Chinese matters, gives a 
somewhat different account of the origin of the 
practice, placing it three centuries later. The 
custom, he says, is of comparatively modern or- 
igin, and owes its existence to the whim of Li 
Yuh, the licentious and unpopular prince of 
Keang-nan, whose court was in Nankin. He 
ruled from a.p. 961 to 976, and was subdued and 
finally poisoned by the founder of the Sung dy- 
nasty, It rs that he was amusing himseif 
in his palace, when the thought occurred to him 
that he might improve the appearance of the foot 
of one of his favorites. He accordingly bent her 
foot, so as to raise the into an arch, to re- 
semble the new moon. The figure was much 
admired by the courtiers, who began at once to 
introduce it into their families, Soon after the 
province of Keang-nan again became an integral 
part of the empire, from which point the new 
practice spread throughout all provinces and all 
ranks, until it became a national custom. Many 
lives were sacrificed by suicide; those females 
whose feet had not been bound were uted 
by their mothers-in-law, and despieel by their 
husbands; so much so that they hung themselves 
or took poison. About one hundred and fifty 
years after the origin of the practice we find a 
poet celebrating the beauties of the ‘‘ golden lil- 
ies ;” and from his description it would appear 
that seven centuries ago they were of the same 
size as those of the present day. According to 
the upholders of the development theory, such 
continued compression for centuries should have 
occasioned a natural alteration in the structure 
of the Chinese foot, but nothing of the kind is 


observed. 
The laws of China say nothing on the subject 
of the curious custom of which we have treated 
in the present paper, and though it is one which 
is deeply rooted, and pees ye | po through- 
out the length and breadth of the empire, there 
is no doubt that the present (Tartar) dynasty 





could abolish it with as much ease as, on their 
accession to power two centuries ago, they com- 
pelled the Chinese to shave their heads and wear 
queues; and it is greatly to be hoped that, in 
course of time, the humanizing influence of Eu- 
ropean civilization may lead them to take that 
step, and thus save millions of innocent children 
from needless torture and life-long deformity. 





TESTS OF GREATNESS. 


I REMEMBER reading that all great men are 
great eaters. Does any body believe this? Yet 
there is a share of sense in it. In human beings 
who do much work there must be great vital force; 
the furnace must burn well; and it seems tc fol- 
low that it must take in plenty of fuel. But, 
after all, that does not follow; for it is conceiv- 
able that one furnace might have greater power 
than another of extracting force from the same 
amount of fuel. One has seen it contended that 
the mental power of a woman is equal to a man’s, 
because the woman's intellect has less driving 

wer, and works with less waste. As I sat and 

rd this from a lady lecturer once, I had in 
my mind a picture which would not have pleased 
her much—ladies are so serious. It was a pic. 
ture of Leech’s in Punch. The train was on the 
point of starting; all the gers but two had 
taken their places ; the wife was beckoning mad- 
Vy from her seat in the carriage ; the guards and 

e husband were frantic; but nothing would in- 
duce the tall, stout nurse, baby in arms, to hur- 
ry to her She would give the enraged 
husband a ye of the necessity 
she had felt under of looking after the plate, etc. 
It is certainly true that (lovable) women are de- 
ficient in «driving force ;” and long may they 
keep so, th tI. However, that is a digres- 
sion, It has contended that the difference 
between genius and ordinary faculty consists in 
the greater or less power of assimilating certain 
kinds of nutriment. ‘This looks as if the gulf 
between producing beef tea and producing an 
Aristotle could not be very great. (Here the 
scientific expert tarneth up his nose, snorteth, 
saith, ‘*This sciolist is ill-read; knoweth not 
of biology ; is in the gall of ante-evolutional bit- 
terness and the bond of pre- inian iniqui- 
ty.) But then every man of genius is not a 
great man. I have read, again, that every great 
man is, by the definition, in harmony with the 
spirit of the age. But why is he? And how ara 
we to know the spirit of the age? What sort of 
a man was Spinoza, and what sort of a spirit of 
the age was he in harmony with? I could easily 
—but decline at present for good reasons—make 
out a very puzzling list for you. And even when 
you had very plausibly made out your spirit of 
the age and your harmony of your great man with 
it, I should say, All this is an ex post facto hash 
of uncertainties. I repeat the question, What is 
the spirit of the age? You may think you have 
got it; and yet all the while some trifle is hap- 
pening round the corner which will flood the 
world with quite another ‘‘ spirit” before the 
hands have been round the clock. The stone 
that the builders rejected—-and so forth. But I 
do not mean to be so serious. I was thinking, 
when I wrote “‘ round the corner,” of Sam Wel- 
ler and Mary: ‘* Ah, my dear, if you know'd 
who was here, you'd change your note, as the 
hawk observed to hisself, vith a cheerful laugh, 
ven he heerd the nightingale a-singin’ round a 
corner” (I have not read Pickwick since the 
Deluge, and dare say that is wrong). But in 
one thing I am quite serious—there is always 
something waiting round a corner with a cheer- 
ful laugh; all is influx and efflux; and to say 
that such a man is great, partly because he is in 
harmony with the spirit of the age, is only giv- 
ing one a nut to crack which, ten to one, when 
cracked, is empty. The first time I ever asked 
myself what a great man is was, I remember, 
when I read Channing on Napoleon Bonaparte, 
He says something like this: ‘*It-would be idle 
to inquire whether he was great or not; the man 
who, in a few years, has changed the face of 
Europe has taken out of our hands the question 
whether he shall be called great.” Here, then, 
was a first glimmer of guidance. We call a man 
great primarily with reference to the force he 
shows. But there is necessarily great uncer- 
tainty in all such classifications. It is possible, 
nay, arguable, that Watts's ‘‘ Divine and Moral 
Songs” have had as much effect on the world as 
Napoleon's victories, but I hope no one would 
call Watts a great man. And I also hope no 
one will take this playful chatter of mine for more 
than it is meant for. 





A DIAMOND MINE. 


Tue diamond fields of South Africa lie on 
the banks of the Vaal River, near the northern 
boun of the Cape colony. ‘The wealth of 
this region, like that of the silver mines of the 
Andes, is said to have been discovered by acci- 
dent. A negro child in the up-country was seen 
playing with a very bright, pretty stone, and a 
trader, not even suspecting its true character, 
asked leave to show it to some friends in the 
colony. It was found to be a diamond of con- 
siderable value. The news soon spread abroad, 
and before long men of all nations were flocking 
to the Vaal River, and Pniel, a village on that 
stream, soon became a lively, bustling, and im- 
portant place. But the prosperity of settlements 
which depend for support on gold or diamond 
diggings is very precarious; for ‘‘rushes,” as they 
are called at the diamond fields, are constantly 
taking place to fresh spots; and Pniel was in a 
short time comparatively deserted for the dr 
diggings situated at some distance to the sout 
of the river, at Colesberg Kopje and Du Toit’s 
Pan. At the latter place the largest diamond 
discovered in South Africa was unearthed. Is 
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was truly a magnificent gem, full of fire, and | 


perfect in shape, though, like all the large stones | 
it weighed 154 carats), slightly off color. Du 
Loit's Pan is a dreary flat region, without a sin- 
gle attraction ex ept its wealth of gems. Coles- 


berg Kopje is even more prolific. It is said to 


be the richest, as it is probably the smallest and 


most dangerous, diamond mine in existence. 
Here it is that the wildest dreams of fortune- 
hunters have been realized; where sailors, and 
poor adventurers of all sorts, have acquired large 
weaith in a few months, In their haste to get 
rich the miners literally dug themselves graves, 
forgetting or neglecting the precautions neces- 









AT WORK IN A DIAMOND MINE, SOUTH AFRICA. 


sary to insure safety. Foreseeing the immense 
rush to this field, the surveyors made twelve 


| roads through the Kopje, to which each claim- 


holder gave seven feet and a half of ground, 
thus allowing for fifteen feet of roadway between 
the excavations. It was of course designed that 
these roads should remain untouched; but the 
reckless miners dug into and under them, until 
in many instances they began to cave in. Fatal 


| accidents are of almost daily occurrence from 


this cause. 
A diamond mine, when all are at work, is a 
wonderful spectacle. It has been compared to 


| a hive of bees swarming over the comb, while 
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the noise of countless iron buckets banging 
against the walls of the claims as they go up 
and down, the creaking of blocks and pulleys, 
the rumble of wheels, and the shouts and cries 
of men make an uproar like that of Babel. 
Much of the hard work is performed by negroes. 
The workings at the Colesberg Kopje are of im- 
mense size, the excavations being from 250 to 
300 yards long, 45 feet wide, while their depth 
varies from 25 to 100 feet. All the diamondifer- 
ous soil from the inside claims has to be removed 
in carts, and generally goes to the owner’s tent, 
where he and his family sift and sort it. The 
refuse earth is deposited in mounds beyond the 





Kopje. These have attained a considerable alti- 
tude, and from the top one can have a fine sur- 
vey of the diggings. From careful calculations 
it has been found that about 4000 diamonds and 
pieces of diamonds are unearthed at these dig- 
gings every day; but, of course, out of such a 
mass of gems only a few are ‘‘ pure-water brill- 
iants.” 

Life at the diamond fields is rude and boister- 
ous, like that of the early days in California and 
Australia. Drinking and gambling are common 
vices, and murder is frequent. Of course it is 
the few that get rich, while the many leave the 
fields as poor as they came, 





LEAVING THE DIAMOND FIELDS, SOUTH AFRICA. 
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MULLIGAN’S POTEEN. 


Bartymactooney Hovse is perched on a 
narrow ledge jutting from out the side of one of 
the steepest, bleakest, and most barren mount- 
ains in the western highlands. _Its hold upon 
the rocky shelf appears to be so frail that the 
traveler, while inwardly conjecturing as to how 
“the d—I it got there,” is impressed with the 
conviction that, avalanche fashion, it will tum- 
ble down upon him as he passes, and involunta- 
rily ducks his head until he has left the source 
of apprehended danger at a considerable dis- 
tance. ‘This famished-looking mountain is situ- 
ated on the high-road leading from the village 
of Leenan to the town of Westport, and Bally- 
maclooney commands a view extending almost 
from Croagh Patrick to that remarkable series 
of rugged elevations familiar to those who visit 
Connemara as ‘* The Twelve Pins. 

‘‘'The Castle,” as it is generally termed, was 
built by Cornelius Blake, a twenty-tumbler, hair- 
trigger, stone-wall Galway squire, who expend- 
ed almost his entire resources in its construction, 
and when remonstrated with upon the inadvisa- 
bility of sinking his fortune and that of his chil- 
dren in erecting so useless an edifice in so bar- 
ren a situation, invariably consoled his advisers 





by asking, ‘‘ Did you ever see such a view as | 


that, man ?” 

‘The view may be very fine, but—” 

‘* Fine! Show me any spot for seven miles 
where a process-server could hide himself. By 
George, Sir, he might as well be trying to serve 
a writ in the Claddagh, or on the keeper of the 
Arran light-house. Ballymaclooney is impreg- 
nable!” 

In course of time Cornelius Blake paid the 
debt of nature, without, however, discharging 
his other liabilities, leaving to his son, James 
Burke Bodkin Joyce Blake, Ballymaclooney 
House, a cellar well stocked in claret and poteen, 
two thousand acres of bog, and a number of ac- 
commodation bills, facetiously termed ‘‘ straps,” 
across the backs of which the name ‘‘ James 
Burke Bodkin Joyce Blake” figured prominent- 
ly, in a large and sprawling hand, bespeaking 
unlimited resources in the way of ink, and the 
presence of the time-honored but latterly much- 
neglected quill of the goose. ‘To meet these 
bills was an idea so utterly absurd that Jim 
Blake absolutely scouted it, and feeling perfectly 
secure in the impregnability of his stronghold, 
and in the unswerving fidelity of his retainers, 
he bade haughty defiance to bailiff and process- 
server, saw ‘‘lashins” of company, and lived 
like that bird so typical of nourishment laid on 
at high pressure, viz., a fighting cock. 

Now there resided in the city of Dublin “a 
dirty little spalpeen of an attorney,” rejoicing in 
the name of Binks, who had purchased some of 
these identical ‘‘ straps” at rather a high figure— 
that is to say, at five shillings in the pound—un- 
der the impression that Mr. Blake of Ballyma- 
clooney House would, if not actually in a position 
to take them up, pay such a rate of interest and 
delicate renewal fines as would in course of time 
not only refund the outlay, but ultimately return 
no inconsiderable profit; and he was rather dis- 
concerted upon receiving no reply whatever to 
several communications of a pressing and latterly 
of an unmistakably hostile and threatening char- 
acter, Mr. Binks was not a man to lie under 
the contumely of having his letters unanswered, 
especially as the cost of writing them was put 
down at 6s. 8d., and the perusal of the reply at 
13s. 4d. ; and as the service of a writ upon the 
sacred person of Mr. James Burke Bodkin Joyce 
Blake was considered by the class of gentlemen 
who undertake such responsibilities an extreme- 
ly Quixotic if not hazardous experiment, Mr. 
Binks resolved, as the long vacation had set in, 
to kill two birds with one stone—to do Conne- 
mara and ‘‘ to do” Mr. Blake of Ballymaclooney 
House at one and the same time. 

The legal practitioner forthwith proceeded to 
carry out his resolution, and one lovely morning 
in the month of August took his place beside the 
driver of the ‘‘long car” which travels between 
Westport and Clifden. 

**Do you know Ballymaclooney House, my 
man ?” inquired Mr. Binks of the charioteer. 

‘*Is it the castle ye mane?” demanded the 
driver, in a surly tone. 

He had been negotiating with a desirable- 
looking swell, who was doing Ireland, for the ac- 
quisition of the box-seat, since it is from this 
elevation the country can be seen at best, and a 
guide-book rendered as uninteresting and as use- 
less as a Bradshaw ; but the little attorney had 
been too sharp for him, proclaiming this sacred 
portion of the vehicle public property, and assert- 
ing his legal rights. Young England wouldn’t 
bore itself by disputation, and Mr. Binks re- 
mained master of the position. 

‘*T mean Ballymaclooney House.” 

**Do I know the castle ?” persisted the driver. 

** Castle or house, it’s all the same, I suppose,” 
observed Mr. Binks, snappishly, 

The driver leisurely “ flicked” the ear of the 
off leader, turned slowly round, gazed for a mo- 
ment at the man of law, and coolly remarked, 

**Do I know the castle? Do I know me 
Patther and Avvey ?” 

In no way disconcerted by this negative style 
of reply, Mr. Binks proceeded to interrogate. 

**T believe Mr. Blake resides at the house ?” 

** Castle, ye mane.” 

** At the castle ?” 

**He do, an’ his father afore him that built it 
—may he rest in glory, amin !—Gelang to Bag- 
dad wud yer thricks!” 

The latter portion of this observation was ad- 
dressed to a lean quadruped which evinced a 
lively desire to nibble away a portion of the col- | 
lar of his yoke-fellow, inasmuch as the aforesaid 
collar was stuffed with hay, and within easy and | 
tempting reach of his grinders. 

**Is he wealthy ?” continued Mr. Binks. 


“ce 





‘*Wealthy! Begorra, he’s richer nor the 
Law-Life Company, that tuck Ballinahinch from 
the Martins—may their land turn into wather! 
Rich!” he continned—‘‘ he’s as rich as Crayo- 
sote!” and evidently well pleased with his clas- 
sical allusion, he asked the attorney to ‘‘hould 
the reins while he readied his dudheen for a 
shough.” 

Mr. Binks was not utterly displeased upon 
gaining this information. ‘‘ A straw best shows 
how the wind blows,” he thought; “and this 
person must have some grounds for the state- 
ment.” 

**T heard he was in debt.” 

** Av coorse he is, over head an’ ears,” re- 
sponded the driver, lighting his short clay pipe, 
blackened with the constant use of a fierce to- 
bacco and violent friction against all weathers. 
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Mr. Binks was enraptured. Here was the 


very knowledge he was so desirous of obtaining 


‘“*Wud ye have him any way else, wud ye? | 


Shure, he’s a gintleman, an’ good blood always 
gets credit.” F 

‘*T believe his father died in debt.” 

** He had an illigant berrin, anyhow,” replied 
the driver, evading a direct answer. ‘‘ The finest 
funeral ye ever seen: the whole counthry was 
out, an’ lashins av atin’ and dhrinkin’ from the 
day he tuck the sickness till we sodded him. 
May he be lyin’ on rose laves in heaven this 
blessed minit !” 





falling like a ripe apple into his very lap. Rare 
luck! Hitherto it was simply impossible to serve 
James Burke Bodkin Joyce Blake, Esq., with a 
writ ; now it was as easily done as though he was 
an unsuspecting bank clerk leaving his house at 
his usual hour for the purpose of proceeding to 
his office. Mr. Binks rubbed his hands gleeful- 
ly, chuckled, wriggled, and betrayed his satisfac- 
tion in various spasmodic movements ; and when 
Ballymaclooney House came in view so great 
was his self-congratulation that he nearly tum- 
bled off the box. 

‘“*That’s the castle,” observed the driver, as 
they passed beneath, with a jerk of his head up- 
ward. 

** It—it looks as if it was going to fall on us,” 
observed Mr. Binks, in faltering tones. 

“ Drive a little faster, coachman!” cried a lady 
from the body of the vehicle. 

‘* Put on more steam, jarvey!” urged a com- 
mercial traveler from the other side. 

**Tt’s a snug nest,” remarked the coachman. 
‘* No fear av damp or the lower story bein’ undher 
wather.” 

** How do you get up to it ?” 

** Be that boreen. Ye see that sthrip av white 
in the bog beyant ?” 





** Does the present Mr. Blake go out much?” | “* Yes.” 
ere ae —— | 


| —e 








asked the attorney, approaching more closely to 
the point. 

** Av coorse he do.” 

** Shoots, fishes, and all that sort of thing ?” 

“Shoots! Begorra, av ye wor to pass here 
next Tuesday, ye’d see how he can shoot!” 

**Next Tuesday! Why next Tuesday ?” 

**Shure Tuesday ‘ll be the 20th av August!” 
exclaimed the driver, with a tinge of irritation in 
his tone. 

Mr. Binks was no sportsman. His little ef- 
forts in that line lay in bringing down human 
game at the commencement of term. 

“Why will he shoot on that day more than 
any other ?” he asked. 

The driver gazed sternly at him, with a view 
of ascertaining if he were being what is popular- 
ly known as ‘‘ chaffed ;” buat perceiving that the 
query was genuine, he exclaimed, half aloud, in 
the direction of his horses, 

** Well, av all the—"’ But pulling up in time, 
** Why, shure Tuesday will be the first day for 
the grouse-shootin’!” 7 

**Oh!” exclaimed Mr. Binks, ‘does Mr. 
Blake always come out on that day ?” 

‘“*Be me sowl I'd like to see the man that 
would hould him in! He'll be out to hear the 
cocks crowin’ on the hill, an’ he'll knock over his 
twinty brace afore brequest.” 
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“THIM’S STHRANGERS COMIN’ UP,” 


‘* Tt comminces there.” 

** Why, that’s half a mile off.”’ 

‘*Tt’s betther nor three half miles,” 

‘* And is there no other way of getting at the 
house ?” 

** Divil a wan, barrin’ ye wor a crow.” 

** Mr. Blake is pretty safe up there,” observed 
the attorney, with a shudder. 

** Safe ?” 

** From, we'll say, arrest, sheriffs’ officers, bail- 
ifs. 

‘* There’s not a man in Europe that would thry 
it, barrin’ he kem out ay Swift's mad-house. Wan 
process-server went up as bould asa ram. He 
wor axed in mighty polite and aisy. 

‘**T’ve come to say a word to Misther Blake, 
sez he. 

*** Oh, you'll see him time enough,’ sez wan. 

*** Won't ye take a tent av somethin’ to put 
betune yer shammy an’ the cowld?’ sez another. 

***T won't take nothin’ till I sarve this,’ sez 
the process-sarver, dhrawin’ the process from out 
av his pocket, 

*** What's that ?’ sez wan. 

*** Let's look at it,’ sez another. 

*** Just lave it alone!’ sez the process-sarver, 
gettin’ a little shuk. ‘I’ve the law wud me,’ sez 
he, ‘an’ I call on yez in the Queen’s name to 
stand be me.’ 
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***Ts ita writ ye have, me man ?’ axes the but- 
ler—wan of the Joyces, wud every muscle in him 
as bare an’ as tight as the lash av this whip. 

*** Shure enough,’ sez the process-sarver. 

** * Boys,’ sez the butler, ‘don’t yez think this 
gintleman’s hair is too lanky an’ long, an’ that 
it wants curlin’?’ 

“** Worse nor Father Daly’s ‘last mass” wig,’ 
sez the boys. 

*** Well, boys, as vez are all convaynient, we'li 
curl it for him, an’ this writ here ‘ll do for curl- 
in’ paper.’ 

“The process-sarver roared ‘ Murther!’ but 
it was done afore ye could say ‘spavin.’” 

Mr. Binks listened to this narrative with pro- 
found attention, but, with that mistrust which 
is part of the training of his profession, allowed 
seventy-five per cent. for invention, and divided 
the balance by ten for cost of improbability. He 
blessed the particular star whose influence placed 
him beside the driver of the long car, and actu- 
ally tipped him, upon arrival at Clifden, to the 
extent of half a crown. 

** May I niver see the Twelve Pins,” muttered 
the astonished charioteer, ‘‘ av I thought there 
wor as much as wan farden so contagious to me!" 

Mr, Binks posted special from Clifden to Gal- 
way, caught the mail-train to Dublin, had a sat- 
isfactory interview with the representative of the 
sheriff for the county Mayo, who undertook to 
forward the writ of ca. ga, without loss of time, 
and as he emerged from the official den was 
heard to mutter with a grim chuckie, ‘I'll go 
shooting too, on the twentieth, Mr. Blake; let's 
see which of us will have the best sport.” 

Mr. James Burke Bodkin Joyce Blake, the 
innocent cause of all this legal machinery being 
put in motion, was engaged in entertaining a 
small but select party at Ballymaclooney—small, 
because he was desirous of ** making a bag” that 
would be talked of all over the country, as he 
invariable packed hampers for a large circle of 
country friends, whose hospitality he was occa- 
sionally debarred from enjoying, owing to the 
contumaciousness of some low-minded creditor, 
whose minions pertinaciously defended the passes, 
like so many legal Spartans, but with whom he 
was desirous of being en rapport, and to whom 
he was anxious to demonstrate that the game 
upon ‘‘the ould acres,” was still at his mercy, 
and furthermore that there existed no necessity 
for turning it to account by disposing of it either 
for the nourishment of his retainers or to the 
agent of some enterprising city poulterer. The 
party consisted of Major O’Houlahan, formerly 
of the Connaught Rangers, a werrior who had 
shot snipe within range of the guns at San Se 
bastian, who was still as keen a sportsman as 
ever shouldered a Manton or a Rigby, and who 
persisted in clinging to the old-fashioned muzzle- 
loader with that fondness with which gentlemen 
of the olden school hang on to the perfections of 
their by-gone time; Mr. Ajax Burke, a neigh- 
bor, very much in the same state of pecuniary 
embarrassment as his host, and who deemed it 
prudent to arrive at Ballymaclooney at an hour 
at which the most vigilant myrmidon of the law 
would, in all human probability, be engaged in 
wooing the drowsy god instead of in the cap- 
ture of the person of a recalcitrant and wary 
debtor; and a young gentleman who had just 
joined the Fusileers, and whose sole occupation 
in life seemed to be in the operation of vigorous 
ly cleansing an eyeglass, and of subsequently stick- 
ing it with considerable dexterity into the cor- 
ner of one eye, and then by way of variety into 
the other. 

It was the night of the 19th of August. Mr. 
Blake and the ensign had been on the mountains 
during the day trying the dogs, and were now en- 
gaged, in company with the gallant major and 
Mr. Ajax Burke, in testing the soothing effects of 
poteen punch. The dogs lay stretched ip pictur- 
esque attitudes about the room, ever and anon in- 
dulging in short spasmodic yelps or jerky groans ; 
while game-bags, leggings, and gun-cases of all 
sorts, shapes, sizes, and descriptions strewed the 
polished oaken floor. Upon a huge sideboard 
stood the remains of a sirloin of beef; beside it 
a well-hacked ham, surrounded by the skeletons 
of once well-to-do capons; and, crowning all, an 
enormous wooden bowl full of potatoes, strug- 
gling manfully to emancipate themselves from 
their tattered jackets, The evening was passed 
in gay and boisterous carousing, Mr. Blake alone 
retiring early, as he wished to be up and out at 
break of day. 

The mists were clearing off the mountains 
and the gray dawn was breaking as Mr. Blake 
emerged from Ballymaclooney. Beneath his 
left arm reposed his faithful gun, in front of him 
joyously gamboled a dog that never yet was 
known to miss a point, and behind him a boy 
carrying a huge bag wherein to conyey the spoils 
of the chase. 

Half an hour’s walking placed the party upon 
the happy hunting-grounds so judiciously select- 
ed on the previous evening, and away went the 
dog, at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour 
within a radius of as many yards, The dog 
pauses, stops, lifts his head in the air, stiffens his 
tail, and becomes as rigid as though he were trans- 
formed into bronze. Mr. Blake walks up to hin 
and whispers to him, ‘‘ Go on.” 

The dog, as if on wires, moves a little forward, 

Frisch! Up go the birds, 

Bang! bang! 

‘* Mark!” cries Mr. Blake to the boy; and 
proceeds to reload as coolly as though he had 
been discharging the barrels for the purpose of 
cleaning them. 

‘Two an’ a half brace—illigant birds. Be- 
gorra, ye done that well!” said the boy, exult- 
ingly. bs 
‘Did you mark the birds, Paudheen ? 

‘Yes, Sir; they lighted in the clamp beyant 
the bridge.” 

‘¢ We'll take them coming back, Paudheen.’ 

Away went the dog across the heath—now to 
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the right, now to the left, now behind, now in 
front—Blake and the boy following. They had 
reached a point where it became necessary to 
cross a boreen, alias a small bridle-path, when 
two men were perceived approaching from the 
direction of the main road. 

‘‘ Poachers,” thought Blake; ‘‘and yet they 
have nothing to poach with, Travelers? Ah, 
I have it!—reapers on their way to Dublin by 
Galway for the English harvest.” 

The boy, as soon as he caught a glimpse of 
them, placed his fingers to his mouth and blew 
a long, loud, and peculiar whistle. 

‘* Masther Jim”—for by this appellation Mr. 
Blake was known and invariably addressed by 
his retainers—‘* thim’s sthrangers comin’ up the 
boreen.” 

‘* How do you know, Paudheen ?” : 

‘They didn’t give me the return whistle, Sir.” 

“They're reapers on their way to Galway, 
Paudheen.” 

‘“Mebbe so, yer honor. I'll soon know that.” 

The boy bounded across the hill-side, and 
confronting the new-comers, addressed them in 
Irish. The men looked puzzled, and one of 
them asked the lad if he spoke English. 

“J have a little English,” said the boy. 

“We've lost our way, and want a guide.” 

‘¢ Where are yez goin’ to?” 

‘‘This is the place. We don’t know how to 
say the word,” said the elder—a crafty-looking 
gray-headed little man—producing a railway 
guide from his pocket. roe 

‘*T can't read,” said the boy, rather disdain- 
fully. 

“TI thought as much,” muttered the little 
gray-headed mar. ; 

«Maybe that gentleman would over there?” 

‘* Av coorse he can tell yez av he has a mind 
to do it,” replied the boy, proudly. 

‘* What's that, Paudheen ?” demanded Blake, 
still in the distance, but whose curiosity was 
somewhat aroused. 

‘«'Two travelers that’s lost their way, Sir,” cried 
the little gray-headed man, advancing toward 
Mr. Blake. ‘‘ Maybe you would tell us, as we're 
fairly bothered by this railway guide.” 

There was an air of such plausibility about the 
tone of the speaker that Blake was duly im- 
pressed by it; and with that obliging spirit which 
lent itself to any thing—from backing bills to 

,;placing any or all of his worldly possessions at 
the disposal of his friends—he handed his gun to 
the boy, desiring him to follow the dog till he 
joined him, while he proceeded to endeavor to ex- 
plore the labyrinths of the railway ready reckoner. 

**Your name is James Burke Bodkin Joyce 
Blake. Consider yourself the Queen's prisoner,” 
said the little elderly man, placing his hand upon 
Blake's shoulder. 

**O holy fiddle!” blurted James Burke Bod- 
kin Joyce Blake. 

The bailiff, in a few brief but pointed words, 
explained his mission, and hoped that any thing 
that had occurred, and any thing that was likely 
to occur, would be only viewed in the light of 
business. 

Blake saw that he was entrapped—that resist- 
ance was useless. For a second he thought of 
the gun and of defense a outrance, of a rush in 
the direction of Ballymaclooney, of a rescue; but 
overcome by the sudden and utterly unexpected 
coup de main, he mentally and physically yielded 
to the situation, and quietly resigned himself to 
his fate. 

‘*We are sorry for it, Mr. Blake, but we’re 
only doing our duty, and we hope you'll not be 
contrairy with us.” 

Blake said nothing. In the full flush of his 
newly fledged misery words were denied him. 


His heart, which but a few moments before had 
bounded so lightly beneath his Irish frieze waist- 
coat, now seemed to lie flabbily underneath the 
soles of his hob-nailed boots. He who had so 
long held the myrmidons of the law at bay; he 
who had but to remain within the four walls of 
Ballymaclooney and defy the whole aggressive 
engines of the law; he whose boast it was that 
while Burkes and Bodkins and Joyces fell by the 
score, he, like unto Horatius of old, held good 
the bridge—and now to fall so clumsily and yet 


so heavily was simply crushing, overwhelming. 
‘* We'd better take across the mountain, Mis- 
ter Go garty, ’ observed the younger bailiff, in a 


low tone. ‘‘ The less we meet in these parts the 
better.” 

Adopting this prudent suggestion of his con- 
frére, the party struck across the heath in the 


direction of the sea. 

They had not proceeded more than a couple 
of miles when the refrain of a song, chanted in a 
rich male voice, was borne toward them on the 
morning breeze; and presently, from the direc- 
tion of the sound, the form of a man engaged in 
digging potatoes, and who was endeavoring to 
lighten his labor by the judicious introduction of 
melody, disclosed itself. 

** Ave you sure of your road, Mr. Gogarty ?” 
asked the younger bailiff. 

‘““fam not. We must make for Leenan, to 
ketch the car.” 

‘** The constabulary sergeant told me that the 
bridge was knocked into smithereens below Bal- 
lycolligawn. It would be better to ask for the 
best ford.” 

At this moment the man in the potato ridges 
perceived them, and raising one hand to his eyes, 
o as to screen them from the glare of the now 
blazing sun, gazed earnestly and intently for a 


few seconds; then extricating the spade from the 
embrace of mother earth, and flinging it across 
his shoulder—the blade glittering in the sunlight 
like polished silver—approached them with rapid 
and vigorous strides, 

** Tell us the easiest way to cross to the high- 


road to Leenan,” said the -younger bailiff, ad- 
dressing himself to the approaching figure. 

“*O mother o' Moses! is this you I see in it, 
Masther Jim?” exclaimed the man. 


Blake made no response. 

‘“‘ Had ye good divarshin, Sir! I heerd some 
shots, an’ the birds is plinty.” Then drawing 
closer, he almost whispered, in Irish, ‘‘ Ye’re in 
thrubble, Sir?” 

Blake nodded. 

** Bit at last, Masther Jim ?” 

Another nod. 

** Shall I—?” 

** Do what ?” 

‘‘ Say the word, an’ I'll level the pair o’ them 
wud this,” giving the spade an ominous and 
threatening jerk as he spoke. 

For a moment Blake felt almost inclined to 
accept the rescue, but prudence held him back. 

‘No, Paddy; not that way.” 

‘* Lave it to me, Masther Jim.” 

** No violence.” 

“Shure ye’re not goin’ free an’ aisey, Masther 
Jim ?” 

‘**T can't help it, Mulligan.” 

‘*Blur an’ ages! ye’ll make a fight for it?” 

Blake shook his head negatively. 

“‘Wirra, wirra! But the ould masther would 
have downed two spalpeens like thim wud a clout 
av his fist. Say the word, for the luv av Heaven, 
Masther Jim, an’ I'll make thim sup sorrow, the 
varmints,” exclaimed Mulligan, entreatingly, and 
clutching his spade in a vise-like grip. 

‘* Please to stir yourself, Mr. Blake,” cried the 
elder bailiff, uneasily. ‘* We've a long way to 
0. 
ace Won't ye let me murther thim, Masther 
Jim ?” asked Mulligan, still in Irish. 

*T’ll have no violence, under any pretext 
whatever.” 

‘* He’s daft,” muttered the peasant. ‘‘ He's 
mad, divil a doubt of it; but mad or no mad, 
he'll not go to the jug if Paddy Mulligan can 
stop him.” 

The party had resumed their march, Blake 
jealously guarded on either side by the bailiffs. 

Paddy Mulligan stood for a few moments in 
an attitude of one who thinks profoundly ; then 
flinging aside his spade, he followed the party, 
and sidling alongside of Blake, muttered with 
great earnestness : 

‘* Masther Jim, for the love of Mary spake to 
me and thrate me as if I wor a dog. Do this, 
and somethin’ will come of it.” 

Blake assented without exactly knowing why, 
feeling that any attempt at escape would be ut- 
terly and hopelessly fruitless. 

‘“*Yez want the best foord, Sir?” he asked of 
the bailiff, Gogarty. 

‘* Yes, we want the best ford, my man,” re- 
sponded that individual, glancing suspiciously 
at the new-comer. 

‘**T don’t know much av the place meself, but 
I can ax here below in the valley. So the mas- 
ther’s in thrubble?” he added, in a confidential 
tone. 

“Oh, he'll get out of it quick enough,” said 
the bailiff; ‘*he has friends,” 

**Divil a wan!” 

** Not friends ?” 

“Divil a wan! He’s not liked, an’ I'll tell 
you why.” 

The bailiff dropped a little in the rear. 

“* He’s a gripin’ hard-hearted man. Sorra a 
boy in the land but is rack-rinted, an’ bet up 
for the rint; an’ if he hasn’t it, out he goes, 
wud no bed but the bog, an’ no roof but the 


SKY. 

cf That's bad.” 

**Bad! begorra, he’s worse nora Turk. He’s 
hated like ould Nick, an’ it’s lucky for him 
there’s no hedges in these parts, or he’d find a 
bullet floppin’ into his heart some fine evenin’ 
from behind wan av thim.” 

**T always heard he was a decent man,” ob- 
served the bailiff. 

“That's the way! Dacent man! There’s 
not & man, woman, or child that wud lift a finger 
for him betune this an’ Galway av he wor goin’ 
to the gallows.” . 
** What was he saying to you, then, a while 
ago ?” asked Gogarty, with a keen glance. 

‘* Axin’ me for to go to Westport an’ give the 
word to his brother that he was in thrabble, for 
to come for to bail him.” 

This answer, so readily given, and seemingly 
so plausible, dispelled any doubts as to the sin- 
cerity of Paddy Mulligan’s intentions, and Gog- 
arty hastened to inform his fellow practitioner, 
who received the information approvingly. 

The sun had burst out with unusual splendor, 
and the heat became almost unendurable. Blake 
divested himself of his coat and cravat, which he 
handed to Paddy, desiring him, in a brutal and 
surly tone, to carry them. 

The bailiffs exchanged glances. They too 
removed their own coats, for the heat was broil- 
in 


g. 
“It’s desperate hot,” observed Gogarty to 
companion, ‘‘and these coats is desperate 
heavy.” 

**T’ll carry them for the price av a pint as far 
as I’m goin’,” said Mulligan, carelessly. 

The legal gentlemen gladly availed + an 
of the offer, and handed the articles in question 
to Paddy, who threw them across his shoulder 
with the utmost possible nonchalance. 

The party proceeded for some distance in si- 
lence, each full of his own thoughts, and ostensi- 
bly not caring to give them utterance. 

““Yez never cotched a man in these parts 
afore?” observed Mulligan to the elder bailiff. 

‘* Not here, but we have in other places, my 
man. It’s hard to do me; eh, Gogarty ?” 

** Not to be done,” responded Gogarty; and 
turning to Paddy Mulligan, he graciously in- 
formed him that Mr. Smith was the keenest 
hand in the profession. 

**Do you remember the time I worked the 
gent that lived on the canal, Gogarty ?” 

““Ha! ha! ha! indeed I do, Mr. Smith ;” 





and, turning to Mulligan, Mr. Gogarty proceed- 


canal—a soft-hearted man, but ‘cute, devilish 
‘cute—and though we tried to serve him in every 
way, he managed to do us, till one night Mr. 
Smith here dressed up as a female, and pretend- 
ed to fall into the canal, just at the time our man 
was smoking his pipe in the parlor window. 
Out he runs, pulls Smith out of the water, and 
Smith—ha! ha! ha!—arrests him on the spot. 
You never saw a chap so astonished.” 

“‘ My father did a ‘cuter thing than that,” ob- 
served the elder bailiff, warming upon the topic. 

‘** Begorra, that was knowin’ enough, any- 
how!” observed Paddy. 

‘*My father was sent down to Castlebar to 
pick up a Captain Bodkin, that swore to make 
any process-server that came near him eat the 
process, and then that he’d roast him before a 
slow fire. My father knew his business, and his 
employers knew him, and they sent him down. 
He surveyed the premises—a lonely house out 
on a hill, with windows on every side of it. 
‘I’m done,’ says he. ‘I may go back with my 
finger in my mouth ;’ and he was turning away, 
when he spies a tree, and a thought struck him. 
He had a bit of rope in his pocket, and, just as 
the day was dawning, he climbed the tree, and 
he hung himself.” 

“He what?” asked Mulligan. 

** Hung himself.” 

** Arrah baithershin !” 

**Tt’s a fact. He hung himself to the tree, 
but only by the arms, not by the neck, and gave 
one or two great screeches. My bold captain 
gets out of bed, looks out of the window, and 
sees my father hanging, but kicking lively. He 
runs out, and before you could say Jack Robin- 
son my father let himself down and served him. 
Wasn't that clever?” 

‘* Great practice!” cried Mr. Gogarty, enthu- 
siastically. ‘‘ That man ought to have been pre- 
sented with a piece of plate by the profession.” 

‘* Phew! it’s murdherin’ hot!” observed Mul- 
ligan, wiping his forehead, from which the per- 
spiration was flowing in rivulets. ‘‘I’m as dhry 
as acuckoo! Begorra, there’s a house; maybe 
I'd get a sup av wather ;” and he started in the 
direction of a small, wretched-looking cabin 
standing in a hollow, in utter isolation. 

**Come back with the coats!” cried Gogarty, 
about to follow in pursuit. 

** Don’t be alarmed; that man wouldn't steal 
the weight of a pin’s head,” exclaimed Blake, 
breaking the silence in defense of his follower. 
—s be back in a moment, I'l answer for 


Paddy Mulligan remained longer in the sheel- 
ing than was absolutely necessary for the slaking 
of the thirst of any ordinary human being, and 
the bailiffs were beginning to feel uneasy with 
reference to their outer garments, when he re- 
appeared, the articles in question hanging across 
his arm. 

‘*Bad cess to it for wather! Ye'd think it 
was goold that I axed for,” he muttered, as he 
rejoined them, ‘‘Stingy naygurs, I’m dhrier 
nor ever.” 

They resumed their journey, and, quitting the 
hill-side, entered a lonely valley, along which the 
road ran like a chalk line drawn by a gentleman 
under the influence of delirium tremens. On 
either side huge gaunt-looking crags towered 
above them, and no sound broke the stillness 
save the tramp, tramp of their own footsteps. 
At the extreme end of the valley a small square 
building stood in bold relief. 

‘*T know my road now,” said the elder bailiff, 
with a joyous chuckle. ‘*That’s the revenue 
officer’s quarters.” 

“'Thrue for you, Sir,” observed Paddy; ‘*‘ but 
don’t go too near to him, nearer nor the roar av 
a bull, for he wouldn't ax betther divarshin nor 
to run yez.” 

** We've the law on our side,” said Gogarty. 
**So has he, Sir. He's a divil.—Ah, there she 
is at last!” he added, in a low tone, and a glow 
of triumph passed over his swarthy features. 
Far in the distance a small patch of red was 
seen moving rapidly in the direction of the habi- 
tation. Paddy Maulligan’s keen eye recognized 
in that almost invisible speck the petticoat of 
that peculiar hue only to be seen in the western 
highlands. 

‘* In troth she didn’t let the grass grow undher 
her feet. If she gives the message right these 
chaps ‘ll be laughin’ at the wrong side av their 
dhirty mouths.” 

Half an hour’s marching brought them in front 
of the bleak-looking mansion in which her Maj- 
esty’s officer of excise was holding his temporary 
head-quarters. The neighboring districts had ac- 
quired a very distinguished notoriety on account 
of the quality and quantity of the ‘* mountain- 
dew” manufactured therein, and it was deemed 
expedient by the authorities to honor the enter- 
prising but speculative distillers with the special 
recognition of a benign and paternal government, 
in pursuance of which Mr. Fisher, the revenue 
officer, was —— to take up his abode in 
this isolated valley, with a view to being on the 
spot in the event of zeny attempt at exportation 
on a large or extensive scale being ventured 
upon. 

The revenue officer hailed them as they were 
in the act of passing. 

“*Come along,” urged Paddy Mulligan to the 
bailiffs. ‘‘ He's up for mischief, and he'd shoot 
us like crows. Here, take yer coats. I wouldn't 
oe them about me for fear he’d think I stole 
thim.” 

The bailiffs took possession of their respective 
garments, and were for hurrying onward, when 
the voice of Mr. Fisher bade them stand. 

Paddy had sidled close to Blake, and while 
the officers were deliberating as to what course 
they should adopt, whispered almost into his ear : 
‘*T sint him a message from the sheeling be- 
yant that ye cotch two smugglers. Stick to this, 
and ye’re out of their claws.” 


this way?” said the revenue officer; and turning 
to the bailiffs, ‘‘ Remain where you are. I am 
led to believe,” continued Mr. Fisher, without 
permitting Blake to open his lips, ‘‘that you 
have been fortunate enough to detect these per- 
sons in the act of conveying samples of illicit 
distillation with a view to carrying on illicit traf- 


c. 

‘* What does he mean ?” asked the elder bailiff. 

** How do I know ?” responded the younger. 

“And I am further led to believe that they 
have the samples about their persons.” 

“*T beg your pardon, Sir,” interposed the eld- 
er bailiff; ‘‘ but if you mean us, you're mistaken 
—we are sheriffs’ officers in the employment of 
Mr. Binks, of Dublin, and have come down here 
to arrest Mr. Blake at his suit.” 

‘*A very plausible story truly, but if my in- 
formation be correct, how do you account for the 
possession of the samples of illicit distillation ?” 

**Samples! we have no samples—we know 
nothing about samples.” 

“* Be careful now; take care of what you are 
saying.” 

“We can’t be more careful,” said Gogarty, a 
little nervously. 

‘** We have nothing to be careful about,” add- 
ed Smith, in a tone oftirritation. 

‘* You will permit my men to search your per- 
sons.” 

‘* Of course.” 

** Here, Johnson, search these men for sam- 
ples of poteen.” 

A member of the revenue force appeared at 
the summons, and proceeded to pass his hands 
over the persons of the processers, but without 
making any discovery of the mountain-dew. 

** Nothing here, Sir.” 

A glance of triumphant innocence illuminated 
the faces of the suspected culprits. 

“Ye needn’t have given yourselves the trou- 
bie,” exclaimed Smith ; ‘‘ and if you make many 
mistakes like this, your promotion will be slow. 
Now, Mr. Blake,” he added, ‘‘if you please. 
We must catch the car at Leenan.” 

The revenue officer seemed somewhat discon- 
certed, and looked significantly at Paddy Mulli- 
gan, who instantly pointed in the direction of the 
great-coats, which he had surrendered to Messrs. 
Smith and Gogarty. 

**Try these great-coats,” said Mr. Fisher, au- 
thoritatively. 

The man obeyed. 

** Here,” said Smith, ‘“‘turn the pockets in- 
side out. Eh, what’s this ?” 

From the inner pocket the neck of a black 
bottle protruded. ‘I'he searcher seized it, drew 
the cork, placed the orifice to his nose, and cried, 
in stentorian tones, 

** Poteen, be the mortial!” 

Smith grew very white. 

**T know nothing of this; I never saw it; 
somebody put it there. I never drank a drop 
of poteen in my life.” 

**Search the other man!” said Mr. Fisher, 
sternly. 

Mr. Gogarty saved the official all trouble in 
the matter by producing a bottle similar in ap- 
pearance and contents to the other. 

“*Can you account for the possession of this 
sample ?” 

**T can not, Sir. I never heard of such a 
thing. It was put there by somebody. It’s not 
mine. I disown it. I know nothing about it. 
It’s most extraordinary.” 

**Tt will be better for you both, my good fel- 
lows, to give information to the government. 
You have been taken red-handed. Who are 
our confederates? Where is the still? I shall 
old you harmless, and perhaps be entitled to ob- 
tain a reward for you, if you make a clean breast 
of it.” 

** We have no confederates ; we know nothing 
about it. It’s a conspiracy, a plant!” cried the 
two bailiffs, in chorus. 

‘Then you will not make a clean breast of it?” 
‘* We can’t make a clean breast of what we 
know nothing.” 

‘*Then it becomes my duty to send you to 
jail.” 

‘* Send us to jail ?” asked Smith, insolently. 
ei 

‘*T’d like to see you do it, or all the gaugers 
in Connaught.” 

**So you shall.” 

‘*We are here on business, and we have a 
prisoner, and I call on you to help us to carry 
out the law.” 

“*T call upon you, my fine fellow, to account 
for having in your possession more than this il- 
licit liquor.” 

**T told you I can’t.” 

‘‘ That will not satisfy me; and until I have 
proof positive of your innocence, I must treat 
you as though = were guilty.” 

“T'll go before the nearest magistrate, and 
make an affidavit.” 

“*You can make as many as you like, but in 
the mean time consider yourselves prisoners.” 
“You'll repent this,” said Smith, livid with 
rage. 
— so, but at present I must confine 
myself to the black letter of my duty.” 
“‘ Slope, Sir, for the love av Heaven—now's 
yer time,” said Paddy Mulligan, addressing him- 
self in Irish to Blake, who stood an astonished 
spectator of the scene. i 
Blake saw the force of the observation, and 
olved upon acting on it. 
eau aeaeee” he exclaimed, “‘ passed 
themselves off as process-servers, and I find they 
are nothing better than vagabond smugglers. 
What an ass to have been duped by such ruf- 
fians! I’m delighted you have captured them, 
Mr. Fisher, and I can bear testimony that you 
have only acted as becomes your duty.” 
*¢ Thanks, Mr. Blake. I wish you good-morn- 
ing and good sport.” 








ed: ‘We were after a gent that lived on the 


** Mr, Blake, will you be good enough to step 


**Good-morning, Mr. Fisher;” and James 
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ke Bodkin Joyce Blake, accompanied by 
ae Mulligan, turned in the direction of Bal- 


ymaclooney. : 
" «Are ven going to deprive us of our rights, 


to help to rescue our prisoner ?” gasped Smith. 
“J don't care a a el your prisoner. P 
ldn't believe either of you on your oath. 
Sune get ~ the ae I shall send you un- 
scort to Wes' . : 
Se teeth, Sir,” said Paddy to the exulting 
Blake as they proceeded toward the castle, ‘I 
was nigh bet up be the delay at Miles Byrnes s. 
He had to run thirty perch to the still for the 
sperrit, and I was afeared he'd be seen. "Twas 
his little girl that gev me message to Mr. Fisher, 
and now glory be to God yer as safe as the Rock 


av Cashil !” 
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PHINEAS REDUX. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


of “Lady Anna,” “ He Knew he was Right,” 
Author Orley Farm,” “Can You Forgive Her?” 
“The Small House at Allington,” 
* Phineas Finn,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
CONFUSION IN THE COURT. 


Ow the following morning it was observed that 
before the judges took their seats Mr. Chaffan- 
brass entered the court with a manner much 
more brisk than was expected from him now 
that his own work was done. As a matter of 
course, he would be there to hear the charge, 
but, almost equally as a matter of course, he 
would be languid, silent, cross, and unenergetic. 
They who knew him were sure, when they saw 
his bearing on this morning, that he intended to 
do something more before the charge was given. 
The judges entered the court nearly half an hour 
later than usual, and it was observed with sur- 
prise that they were followed by the Duke of 
Omnium. Mr. Chaffanbrass was on his feet be- 
fore the Chief Justice had taken his seat, but 
the judge was the first to speak. It was ob- 
served that he held a scrap of paper in his hand, 
and that the barrister held a similar’ scrap. 
Then every man in the court knew that some 
message had come suddenly by the wires. ‘I 
am informed, Mr. Chaffanbrass, that you wish 
to address the court before I begin my charge.” 

**Yes, my lud; and I am afraid, my lud, that 
I shall have to ask your ludship to delay your 
charge for some days, and to subject the jury to 
the very great inconvenience of prolonged incar- 
ceration for another week—either to do that or 
to call upon the jury to acquit the prisoner. I 
venture to assert, on my own peril, that no jury 
can convict the prisoner after hearing me read 
that which I hold in my hand.” Then Mr. 
Chaffanbrass paused, as though expecting that 
the judge would speak ; but the judge said not 
a word, but sat looking at the old barrister over 
his spectacles. 

Every eye was turned upon Phineas Finn, 
who up to this moment had heard nothing of 
these new tidings—who did not in the least 
know on what was grounded the singularly con- 
fident—almost insolently confident—assertion 
which Mr. Chaffanbrass had made in his favor. 
On him the effect was altogether distressing. 
He had borne the trying week with singular for- 
titude, having stood there in the place of shame 
hour after hour, and day after day, expecting his 
doom, It had been to him as a lifetime of tor- 
ture. He had become almost numb from the 
weariness of his position and the agonizing strain 
upon his mind, The jailer had offered him a 
seat from day to day, but he had always refused 
it, preferring to lean upon the rail and gaze upon 
the court. He had almost ceased to hope for 
any thing except the end of it. He had lost 
count of the days, and had begun to feel that 
the trial was an eternity of torture in itself. At 
nights he could not sleep, but during the Sunday, 
after mass, he had slept all day. Then it had 
begun again, and when the Tuesday came he 
hardly knew how long it had been since that 
vacant Sunday. And now he heard the advo- 
cate declare, without knowing on what ground 
the declaration was grounded, that the trial must 
be postponed, or that the jury must be instructed 
to acquit him. 

‘*'This telegram has reached us only this morn- 
ing,” continued Mr. Chaftanbrass. .. ‘* ‘ Mealyus 
had a house-door key made in Prague. We have 
the mould in our possession, and will bring the 
man who made the key to England.’ Now, my 
lud, the case in the hands of the police, as against 
this man Mealyus, or Emilius, as he has chosen 
to call himself, broke down altogether on the 
presumption that he could not have let himself 
in and out of the house in which he had put 
himself to bed on the night of the murder. We 
now propose to prove that he had prepared him- 
self with the means of doing so, and had done 
so after a fashion which is conclusive as to his 
having required the key for some guilty purpose. 
We assert that your ludship can not allow the 
case to go to the jury without taking cognizance 
of this telegram; and we go further, and say 
that those twelve men, as twelve human beings 
with hearts in their bosoms and ordinary intelli- 
gence at their command, can not ignore the mes- 
sage, even should your ludship insist upon their 
doing so with all the energy at your disposal.” 

Then there was a scene in court, and it ap- 
peared that no less than four messages had been 
received from Prague, all to the same effect. 
One had been addressed by Madame Goesler to 
her friend the Duchess—and that message had 
caused the Duke’s appearance on the scene. 
He had brought his telegram direct to the Old 
Bailey, and the Chief Justice now held it in his 
hand, The lawyer’s clerk who had accompanied 








Madame Goesler had telegraphed to the govern- 
or of the jail, to Mr. Wickerby, and to the At- 
torney-General. Sir Gregory, rising with the 
telegram in his hand, stated that he had received 
the same information. ‘‘I do not see,” said he, 
‘* that it at all alters the evidence as against the 
prisoner.” 

** Let your evidence go to the jury, then,” said 
Mr. Chaffanbrass, ‘‘ with such observations as his 
lordship may choose to make on the telegram. 
I shall be contented. You have already got 
your other man in prison on a charge of biga- 


y- 

**T could not take notice of the message in 
charging the jury, Mr. Chaffanbrass,” said the 
judge. ‘‘It has come, as far as we know, from 
the energy of a warm friend—from that hearty 
friendship with which it seemed yesterday that 
this gentleman, the prisoner at the bar, has in- 
spired so many men and women of high character. 
But it proves nothing. It is an assertion. And 
where should we all be, Mr. Chaffanbrass, if it 
should appear hereafter that the assertion is fic- 
titious—prepared purposely to aid the escape of 
a criminal ?” 

**T defy you to ignore it, my lord,” 

**T can only suggest, Mr. Chaffanbrass,” con- 
tinued the judge, ‘‘that you should obtain the 
consent of the gentlemen on the other side to a 
postponement of my charge.” 

Then spoke out the foreman of the jury. Was 
it proposed that they should be locked up till 
somebody should come from Prague, and that 
then the trial should be recommenced? The 
system, said the foreman, under which Middle- 
sex were chosen for service in the City 
was known to be most horribly cruel—but cruel- 
ty to jurymen such as this had never even been 
heard of. Then a most irregular word was 
spoken. One of the jurymen declared that he 
was quite willing to believe the telegram. ‘* Ev- 
ery one believes it,” said Mr. Chaffanbrass. Then 
the Chief Justice scolded the juryman, and Sir 
Gregory Grogram scolded Mr. Chaffanbrass, It 
seemed as though all the rules of the court were 
to be set at defiance. ‘* Will my learned friend 
say that he doesn’t believe it?” asked Mr. Chaff- 
anbrass. ‘‘I neither believe nor disbelieve it; 
but it can not affect the evidence,” said Sir 
Gregory. ‘Then send the case to the jury,” 
said Mr. Chaffanbrass. It seemed that every 
body was talking, and Mr. Wickerby, the attor- 
ney, tried to explain it all to the prisoner over 
the bar of the dock, not in the lowest possible 
voice. The Chief Justice became angry, and 
the guardian of the silence of the court bestirred 
himself energetically. ‘‘My lud,” said Mr. 
Chaffanbrass, ‘‘ I maintain that it is proper that 
the prisoner should be informed of the purport 
of these telegrams. Mercy demands it, and jus- 
tice as well.” Phineas Finn, however, did not 
understand, as he had known nothing about 
the latch-key of the house in Northumberland 
Street. 

Something, however, must be done. The Chief 
Justice was of opinion that, although the prepa- 
ration of a latch-key in Prague could not reall 
affect the evidence against the ieney-—ithensh 
the facts against the prisoner would not be alter- 
ed, let the manufacture of that special key be 
ever so clearly proved —nevertheless the jury 
were entitled to have before them the facts now 
tendered in evidence before they could be called 
upon to give a verdict, and that therefore they 
should submit themselves, in the service of their 
country, to the very serious additional inconven- 
ience which they would be called upon to en- 
dure. Sundry of the jury altogether disagreed 
with this, and became loud in their anger. They 
had already been locked up fora week. ‘‘ And 
we are quite prepared to give a verdict,” said one. 
The judge again scolded him very severely ; and 
as the Attorney-General did at last assent, and 
as the unfortunate jurymen had no power in the 
matter, so it was at last arranged. ‘The trial 
should be postponed till time should be given for 
Madame Goesler and the blacksmith to reach 
London from Prague. 

If the matter was interesting to the public be- 
fore, it became doubly interesting now. It was 
of course known to every body that Madame 
Goesler had undertaken a journey to Bohemia— 
and, as many supposed, a roving tour through all 
the wilder parts of unknown Europe—Poland, 
Hungary, and the Principalities, for instance— 
with the object of looking for evidence to save 
the life of Phineas Finn; and grandly roman- 
tic tales were told of her wit, her wealth, and her 
beauty. The story was published of the Duke 
of Omnium’s will, only not exactly the true story. 
The late Duke had left her every thing at his 
disposal, and it was hinted that they had been 
privately married just before the Duke's death. 
Of course Madame Goesler became very popular, 
and the blacksmith from Prague who had made 
the key was expected with an enthusiam which 
almost led to preparation for a public recep- 
tion. 

And yet, let the blacksmith from Prague be 
ever so minute in his evidence as to the key, let 
it be made as clear as running water that Meal- 
yus had caused to be constructed for him in 
Prague a key that would open the door of the 
house in Northumberland Street, the facts as 
proved at the trial would not be at all changed. 
The lawyers were much at variance with their 
opinions on the matter, some thinking that the 
judge had been altogether wrong in delaying his 
charge. According to them, he should not have 
allowed Mr. Chaffanbrass to read the telegram 
in court. ‘The charge should have been given, 
and the sentence of the court should have been 
pronounced if a verdict of guilty were given. 
The Home Secretary should then have granted a 
respite till the coming of the blacksmith, and 
have extended this respite to a pardon, if advised 
that the circumstances of the latch-key rendered 
doubtful the propriety of the verdict. Others, 
however, maintained that in this way a grievous 





penalty would be inflicted on a man who, by gen- 
eral consent, was now held to be innocent. Not 
only would he, by such an arrangement of cir- 
cumstances, have been left for some prolonged 
period under the agony of a condemnation, but, 
by the necessity of the case, he would lose his 
seat for Tankerville. It would be imperative 
upon the House to declare vacant by its own ac- 
tion a seat held by a man condemned to death 
for murder, and no pardon from the Queen or 
from the Home Secretary would absolve the 
House from that duty. The House, as a House 
of Parliament, could only recognize the verdict 
of the jury as to the man’s guilt. ‘The Queen, 
of course, might pardon whom she pleased, but 
no pardon from the Queen would remove the 
guilt implied by the sentence. Many went much 
further than this, and were prepared to prove 
that, were he once condemned, he could not aft- 
erward sit in the House even if re-elected. 

Now there was unquestionably an intense de- 
sire—since the arrival of these telegrams—that 
Phineas Finn should retain his seat. It may be 
a question whether he would not have been the 
most popular man in the House could he have 
sat there on the day after the telegrams arrived. 
The Attorney-General had declared—and many 
others had declared with him—that this informa- 
tion about the latch-key did not in the least af- 
fect the evidence as given against Mr. Finn. 
Could it have been possible to convict the other 
man, merely because he had surreptitiously 
caused a door-key of the house in which he lived 
to be made for him? And how would this new 
information have been received had Lord Fawn 
sworn unreservedly that the man he had seen 
running out of the mews had been Phineas Finn ? 
It was acknowledged that the latch-key could 
not be accepted as sufficient evidence against 
Mealyus. But nevertheless the information con- 
veyed by the telegrams altogether changed the 
opinion of the public as to the guilt or innocence 
of Phineas Finn. His life now might have been 
insured, as against the gallows, at a very low 
rate. It was felt that no jury could convict him, 
and he was much more pitied in being subject- 
ed to a prolonged incarceration than even those 
twelve unfortunate men who had felt sure that 
the Wednesday would have been the last day of 
their unmerited martyrdom. 

Phineas in his prison was materially circum- 
stanced precisely as he had been before the trial. 
He was supplied with a profusion of luxuries, 
could they have comforted him, and was al- 
lowed to receive visitors. But he would see no 
one but his sisters—except that he had one inter- 
view with Mr. Low. Even Mr. Low found it 
very difficult to make him comprehend the exact 
condition of the affair, and could not induce him 
to be comforted when he did understand it. 
What had he to do—how could his innocence or 
his guilt be concerned—with the manufacture of 
a paltry key by such a one as Mealyus? How 
would it have been with him and with his name 
forever if this fact had not been discovered? ‘‘I 
was to be hung or saved from hanging according 
to the chances of such a thing as this! I do not 
care for my life in a country where such injus- 
tice can be done.” His friend endeavored to as- 
sure him that, even had nothing been heard of 
the key, the jury would have acquitted him, But 
Phineas would not believe him. It had seemed 
to him as he had listened to the whole proceed- 
ing that the court had been against him. The 
Attorney and Solicitor General had appeared to 
him resolved upon hanging him—men who had 
been, at any rate, his intimate acquaintances, 
with whom he had sat on the same bench, who 
ought to have known him. And the judge had 
taken the part of Lord Fawn, who had seemed 
to Phineas to be bent on swearing away his life. 
He had borne himself very gallantly during that 
week, having, in all his intercourse with his at- 
torney, spoken without a quaver in his voice, and 
without a flaw in the perspicuity of his intelli- 
gence. But now, when Mr. Low came to him, 
explaining to him that it was impossible that a 
verdict should be found against him, he was quite 
broken down. ‘‘ There is nothing left of me,” he 
said at the end of the interview. ‘‘I feel that I 
had better take to my bed and die. Even when 
I think of all that friends have done for me, it 
fails to cheer me. In this matter I should not 
have had to depend on friends. Had not she 
gone for me to that place, every one would have 
believed me to be a murderer.” 

And yet in his solitude he thought very much 
of the marvelous love shown to him by his friends. 
Words had been spoken which had been very 
sweet to him in all his misery—words such as 
neither men nor women can say to each other in 
the ordinary intercourse of life, much as they 
may wish that their purport should be under- 
stood. Lord Chiltern, Lord Cantrip, and Mr. 
Monk had alluded to him as a man specially 
singled out by them for their friendship. Lady 
Cantrip, than whom no woman in London was 
more discreet, had been equally enthusiastic. 
Then how gracious, how tender, how inexpress- 
ibly sweet had been the words of her who had 
been Violet Effingham? And now the news had 
reached him of Madame Goesler's journey to the 
Continent. ‘It was a wonderful thing for her 
to do,” Mr. Low had said. Yes, indeed! Re- 
membering all that had passed between them, he 
acknowledged to himself that it was very won- 
derful. Were it not that his back was now bro- 
ken, that he was prostrate and must remain so, a 
man utterly crushed by what he had endured, it 
might have been possible that she should do more 
for him than ever she had yet done. 


CEAPTER LXV. 
“| HATE HER!” 
Lapy Lavra Kennepy had been allowed to 


take no active part in the manifestations of friend- 
ship which at this time were made on behalf of 














Phineas Finn. She had, indeed, gone to him in 
his prison, and made daily efforts to administer 
to his comfort ; but she could not go up in the 
court and speak for him. And now this other 
woman, whom she hated, would have the glory of 
his deliverance! She already began to see a fate 
before her which would make even her past mis- 
ery as nothing to that which was to come. She 
was a widow—not yet two months a widow; and 
though she did not and could not mourn the 
death of a husband as do other widows—though 
she could not sorrow in her heart for a man whom 
she had never loved, and from whom she had 
been separated during half her married life—yet 
the fact of her widowhood and the circumstances 
of her weeds were heavy on her. Theat she loved 
the man with a passionate devotion of which the 
other woman could know nothing she was quite 
sure. Love him! Had she not been true to him 
and to his interests from the very first day in 
which he had come among them in London with 
almost more than a woman's truth? She knew 
and recalled to her memory over and over again 
her own one great sin—the fault of her life. 
When she was, as regarded her own means, a 
poor woman, she had refused to be this poor 
man’s wife, and had given her hand to a rich 
suitor, But she had done this with a conviction 
that she could so best serve the interests of the 
man in regard to whom she had promised her- 
self that her feeling should henceforth be one of 
simple and purest friendship. She had made‘a 
great effort to carry out that intention, but the 
effort had been futile. She had striven to do 
her duty to a husband whom she disliked—but 
even in that she had failed. At one time she 
had been persistent in her intercourse with 
Phineas Finn, and at another had resolved that 
she would not see him. She had been madly 
angry with him when he came to her with the 
story of his love for another woman, and had 
madly shown her anger ; but yet she had striven 
to get for him the wife he wanted, thongh in do- 
ing so she would have abandoned one of the 
dearest purposes of her life. She had moved 
heaven and earth for him—her heaven and earth 
—when there was danger that he would lose his 
seat in Parliament. She had encountered the 
jealousy of her husband with scorn—and had 
then deserted him because he was jealous. And 
all this she did with a consciousness of her own 
virtue which was almost as sublime as it was ill- 
founded. She had been wrong. She confessed 
so much to herself with bitter tears. She had 
marred the happiness of three persons by the 
mistake she had made in early life. But it had 
not yet occurred to her that she had sinned. To 
her thinking the jealousy of her husband had 
been preposterous and abominable, because she 
had known—and had therefore felt that he 
should have known—that she would never dis- 
grace him by that which the world called false- 
hood in a wife. She had married him without 
loving him, but it seemed to her that he was in 
fault for that. They had become wretched, but 
she had never pitied his wretchedness. She had 
left him, and thought herself to be il!-used be- 
cause he had ventured to reclaim his wife. 
Through it all she had been true in her regard 
to the one man she had ever loved, and—though 





she admitted her own folly and knew her own 
shipwreck—yet she had always drawn some 
woman’s consolation from the conviction of her 
own constancy. He had vanished from her 
sight for a while with a young wife—never from 
her mind—and then he had returned a widower. 

Through silence, absence, and distance she had 
been true to him. On his return to his old ways 
she had at once welcomed-him and strove to aid 
him. Every thing that was hers should be his 

—if only he would open his hands to take it. 

And she would tell it him all—let him know" 
every corner of her heart. She was a married 

woman, and could not be his wife. She was a 

woman of virtue, and would not be his mistress. 

But she would be to him a friend so tender that 

no wife, no mistress, should ever have been 

fonder! She did tell him every thing as they 

stood together on the ramparts of the old Saxon 

castle. Then he had kissed her, and pressed 

her to his heart—not because he loved her, but 

because he was generous. She had partly un- 

derstood it all—but yet had not understood it 

thoroughly. He did not assure her of his love 

—but then she was a wife, and would have ad- 

mitted no love that was sinful. When she re- 

turned to Dresden that night she stood gazing 
at herself in the glass, and told herself that there 
was nothing there to attract the love of such a 
man as Phineas Finn—of one who was him- 
self glorious with manly beauty ; but yet for her 
sadness there was some cure, some possibility 
of consolation, in the fact that she was a 
wife. Why speak of love at all when marriage 
was so far out of the question? But now she 
was a widow and as free as he was—a widow 
*endowed with ample wealth; and she was the 
woman to whom he had sworn his love when 
they had stood together, both young, by the 
falls of the Linter! How often might they stand 
there again if only his constancy would equal 
hers? 

She had seen him once since Fate had made 
her a widow; but then she had been but a few 
days a widow, and his life had at that moment 
been in strange jeopardy. There had certainly 
been no time then for other love than that whic 
the circumstances and the sorrow of the lover 
demanded from their mutual friendship. From 
that day, from the first moment in which she hac 
heard of his arrest, every thought, every effort of 
her mind had been devoted to his affairs. So 
great was his peril, and so strange, that it almost 
wiped out from her mind the remembrance of hev 
own condition. Should they hang him, undoubt- 
edly she would die, Such a termination to all 
her aspirations for him whom she had selected as 
her god upon earth would utterly crush her. She 





had borne much, but she could never bear that. 
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Should he escape—but escape ingloriously—ah, 
t he should know what the devotion of a wom- 
iid do fora man! But if he should leave 
ith flving colors, and come forth a 
|, how would it be with her then? 
S ld f ee and understand of what nature 
the ovation with which he would be 
She had already heard what the Duch- 
S aud saying. She knew how eager 
lf were Lord and Lady Cantrip. She 
| - daily with her sister-in-law, 
vh ther thought. If the ac- 
e@ pe » would certainly be an 
in which w t not certain to her that 
1 be forgotten And she heard much, 
too. of Madame Goesler. And now there came 
vs, Madame Goesler had gone to Prague, 
( i ‘e not ?—spending her wealth, 
he ts, bearing fatigue, openly before 
ion this man’s behalf—and had done so 
fully. She had found this evidence of the 
| now because the tracings of a key had 
| discovered by 2 woman, people were ready 
e that he was innocent, as to whose in- 
» she, Laura Kennedy, would have been 
\ x to stake her own lite from the beginning 
\\ had t been her lot to go to Prague? 
Would not sh » drunk up Esil or swallowed 
au crocodile against any she-Laertes that would 
have thought to rival and to parallel her great 
Would not she have piled up new Ossas had 
t ortunity have been given her? Woman- 
| he had gone to him in her trouble, had burst 
t igh his prison doors, had thrown herself on 
breast, and had wept at his feet. But of what 
avail bad been that? ‘This strange female, this 
Moabitish woman, had gone to Prague, and had 
ind a keyv—and every body said that the thing 
done! How she hated the strange woman, 
| remembered all the evil things that had been 
| of the intruder She told herself over and 


gain that had it been any one else than this 

half foreigner, this German 
Jewess, this intriguing, unfem- 
upstart, she could have 

Did not all the world 

that the woman for the 

two years had been the 





ss of that old doting 

who was now dead? 

] one ever heard who 
father or who was her 
mother? Had it not always 
n declared of her that she 

\ a pushing, dangerous, 
cheming creature? And then 
he was okl enough to be his 
mother, though by some Mede- 


an tricks known to such wom- 
en she was able to postpone not 
the ravages of age, but the 
manifestation of them to the 
eves of the world. In all of 
which charges poor Lady Laura 
wronged her rival foully—in 
of age especially, 
Madame 





that matter 


for, as it happened 


Gvesler was by some months 
inger of the two. But 

Lady Laura was a blonde, and 
ible had told upon her out- 
lly, as it is wont to do upon 


those who are fair-skinned and, 
time, high-hearted. 
Goesler was a 
rthy, Lady Laura 
have called her—with 
s and glossy hair and 
; id now being 
\ at over thirty, she was 
Lady Laura hated 
fair W 
beaut in hate the 

» keeps it. 
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man who has 


Id lid think of it 
ibout that wom- 


him have the 
: ve acquitted him 
id never stirred from London. Oswald 
But no mat Let her have her tri- 
Only dor talk ne about her. You 

] t her ever since 
t came u i London, Nothing ever sur- 
you should take her 


t I took hei 


specially by 
You 1 her down at. Harrington.’ 

And Ldo like her. And I know 
rainst her. Ithink you are prejudiced 
‘Very ll. Of course you think and can 
[ hate her, and that is suf- 
she added, ** Of 
I know that well 
me whom he marries 
' all that has passed, it 
u pon me that his wife should be the 
man in London that I could not visit.’ 

‘Dear Laura, you should control your thoughts 
it this young man.” 
**Of course [ should—but I don’t. 
that | am disgracing myself.” 
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Oswald is more candid, and | 
tells me so openly. And yet what have I done? | 
Phe world has been hard upon me, and I have | 
iffered. Do 1 desire any thing except that he | 

hall be h ippy and respectable? Do I hope for 
I will go back and linger out my 

Dresden, where my disgrace can hurt no 
with all imaginable 
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tenderness, said what she could to console the 
miserable woman; but there was no consolation 
possible. They both knew that Phineas Finn 
would never renew the offer which he had once 
made. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE FOREIGN BLUDGEON. 


In the mean time Madame Goesler, having ac- 
complished the journey from Prague in consider- 
ably less than a week, reached London with the 
blacksmith, the attorney's clerk, and the model 
of the key. ‘The trial had been adjourned on 
Wednesday, the 24th of June, and it had been 
suggested that the jury should be again put into 
their box on that day week. All manner of in- 
convenience was to be endured by various mem- 





bers of the legal profession, and sundry irregu- 
larities were of necessity sanctioned to this great 
occasion. ‘The sitting of the court should have 
been concluded, and every body concerned should 
have been somewhere else, but the matter was 
suflicient to justify almost any departure from 
routine. A member of the House of Commons 
was in custody, and it had already been suggested 
that some action should be taken by the House 
as to his speedy deliverance. Unless a jury 
could find him guilty, let him be at once restored 
to his duties and his privileges. ‘The case was 
involved in difficulties, but in the mean time the 
jury, who had been taken down by train every 
day to have a walk in the country in the com- 
pany of two sheriff's officers, and who had been 
allowed to dine at Greenwich one day and at 
Richmond on another, in the hope that white- 
bait with lamb and salad might in some degree 
console them for their loss of liberty, were in- 
formed that they would be once again put into 
their box on Wednesday. But Madame Goes- 
ler reached London on the Sunday morning, and 





| not say a word, 
| might have been the man in the street, or Mr. 


on the Monday the whole affair respecting the 








gray coat, and for the future would confine him- 
self to that. ‘‘ You did not see me, my lord,” 
said Mr. Emilius, with touching simplicity. 

So the matter stood on the Monday afternoon, 
and the jury had already been told that they might 
be released on the following Tuesday—might, at 
any rate, hear the judge’s charge on that day, when 
another discovery was made more wonderful than 
that of the key. And this was made without any 
journey to Prague, and might, no doubt, have 
been made on any day since the murder had been 
committed. And it was a discovery for not hav- 
ing made which the police force generally was 
subjected to heavy censure. A beautiful little boy 
was seen playing in one of those gardens through 
which the passage runs with a short loaded blud- 
geon in his hand. He came into the house with 
the weapon, the maid who was with him having 
asked the little lord no question on the subject. 
But luckily it attracted attention, and his little 
lordship took two gardeners and a coachman and 
all the nurses to the very spot at which he found 
it. Before an hour was over he was standing at 
his father’s knee, detailing the fact with great open 
eyes to two policemen, having by this time become 
immensely proud of his adventure. ‘This oc- 
curred late on the Monday afternoon, when the 
noble family were at dinner, and the noble family 
was considerably disturbed, and at the same time 
very much interested, by the occurrence. But on 
the ‘Tuesday morning early there was the addi- 
tional fact established that a bludgeon loaded 
with lead had been found among the thick grass 
and undergrowth of shrubs in a spot to which it 
might easily have been thrown by any one at- 
tempting to pitch it over the wall. The news 
flew about the town like wild-fire, and it was now 
considered certain that the real murderer would 
be discovered. 

But the renewal of the trial was again post- 
poned till the Wednesday, as it was necessary 
that an entire day should be devoted to the blud- 
geon. The instrument was submitted to the eyes 





“IMMENSELY PROUD OF HIS ADVENTURE.” 


It was an i key was unraveled in the presence of the Attor- 


ney-General, and with the personal assistance of 
our old friend, Major Mackintosh. Without a 
doubt the man Mealyus had caused to be made 
for him in Prague a key which would open the 
door of the house in Northumberland Street. A 
key was made in London from the model now 
brought which did open the door, The Attor- 
ney-General seemed to think that it would be 
his daty to ask the judge to call upon the jury to 
acquit Phineas Finn, and that then the matter 
must rest forever, unless further evidence could 
be obtained against Yosef Mealyus. It would 
not be possible to hang a man for a murder sim- 
ply because he had fabricated a key—even though 
he might possibly have obtained the use of a gray 
coat for a few hours. There was no title of evi- 
dence to show that he had ever had the great- 
coat on his shoulders, or that he had been out 
of the house on that night. Lord Fawn, to his 
infinite disgust, was taken to the prison in which 
Mealyus was detained, and was confronted with 
the man, but he could say nothing. Mealyus, at 
his own suggestion, put on the coat, and stalked 
about the room in it. But Lord Fawn would 
The person whom he now saw 


Finn might have been the man, or any other 
man might have been the man. Lord Fawn 
was very dignified, very reserved, and very un- 
happy. ‘To his thinking he was the great mar- 
tyr of this trial. Phineas Finn was becoming a 


| hero. Against the twelve jurymen the. finger of 


scorn would never be pointed. But his suffer- 
ings must endure for his life—might probably 
imbitter his life to the very end. Looking into 
his own future from his present point of view, he 
did not see how he could ever again appear un- 
der the eye of the public. And yet with what 
persistency of conscience had he struggled to be 
true and honest! On the present occasion he 
would say nothing. He had seen a man in a 





and hands of persons experienced in such mat- 
ters, and it was declared on all sides that the 
thing was not of English manufacture. It was 
about a foot long, with a leathern thong to the 
handle, with something of a spring in the shaft, 
and with the oval loaded knot at the end cased 
with leathern thongs very minutely and skillful- 
ly cut. They who understood modern work in 
leather gave it as their opinion that the weapon 
had been made in Paris. It was considered that 
Mealyus had brought it with him, and concealed 
it in preparation for this occasion. If the police 
could succeed in tracing the bludgeon into his 
hands, or in proving that the had purchased any 
such instrument, then—so it was thought—there 
would be evidence to justify a police magistrate 
in sending Mr. Emilius to occupy the place so 
lately and so long held by poor Phineas Finn. 
But till that had been done there could be noth- 
ing to connect the preacher with the murder. 
All who had heard the circumstances of the case 
were convinced that Mr. Bonteen had been mur- 
dered by the weapon lately discovered, and not 
by that which Phineas had carried in his pocket 
—but no one could adduce proof that it was so. 
This second bludgeon would no doubt help to 
remove the difficulty in regard to Phineas, but 
would not give atonement to the shade of Mr. 
Bonteen. 

Mealyus was confronted with the weapon in 
the presence of Major Mackintosh, and was told 
its story—how it was found in the nobleman’s 
garden by the little boy. At the first moment, 
with instant readiness, he took the thing in his 
hand, and looked at it with feigned curiosity. 
He must have studied his conduct so as to have 
it ready for such an occasion, thinking that it 
might some day occur. But with all his presence 
of mind he could not keep the tell-tale blood from 
mounting. 

‘*You don’t know any thing about it, Mr. 








Mealyus?” said one of the policemen present, 
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looking closely into his face. ‘Of course you 
need not criminate yourself.” i 

‘* What should I know about it? No; I know 
nothing about the stick. I never had such a 
stick, or, as I believe, saw one before.” He did 
it very well, but he could not keep the blood 
from rising to his cheeks. The policemen were 
sure that he was the murderer—but what could 
they do? 

** You saved his life, certainly,” said the Duch- 
ess to her friend on the Sunday afternoon. ‘hat 
had been before the bludgeon was found. 

**T do not believe that they could have touched 
a hair of his head,” said Madame Goesler. 

**Would they not? Every body felt sure that 
he would be hung. Would it not have been aw- 
ful? I do not see how you are to help becom- 
ing man and wife now, for all the world are talk- 
ing about you.” Madame Goesler smiled and 
said that she was quite indifferent to the world’s 
talk. On the Tuesday after the bludgeon was 
found the two ladies met again. ‘* Now we know 
that it was the clergyman,” said the Duchess, 

**T never doubted it.” 

**He must have been a brave man for a for- 
eigner—to have attacked Mr. Bonteen all alone 
in the street, when any one might have seen him. 
I don't feel to hate him so very much after all. 
As for that little wife of his, she has got no more 
than she deserved.” 

**Mr. Finn will surely be acquitted now.” 

** Of course he'll be acquitted. Nobody doubts 
about it. That is all settled, and it is a shame 
that he should be kept in prison even over to- 
day. I should think they'll make him a peer, 
and give him a pension, or at the very least ap- 
point him secretary to something. I do wish 
Plantagenet hadn’t been in such a hurry about 
that nasty Board of Trade, and then he miglit 
have gone there. He couldn't very well be Privy 
Seal, unless they do make him a peer. You 
wouldn't mind, would you, my dear?” 

‘*T think you'll find that they will console Mr. 
Finn with something less gor- 
geous than that. You have 
succeeded in seeing him, of 
course ?” 

‘* Plantagenet wouldn’t let 
me, but I know who did.” 

** Some lady ?” 

“*Oh yes—a lady. Half the 
men about the clubs went to 
him, I believe.” 

** Who was she ?” 

‘You won't be ill-natured ?” 

‘*T'll endeavor, at any rate, 
to keep my temper, Duchess.” 

** Tt was Lady Laura.” 

**T supposed so.” 

me nee say she is frantic 
about him, my dear.” 

**I never believe those things. 
Women do not go frantic about 
men in these days. ‘They have 
been very old friends, and have 
known each other for many 
years. Her brother, Lord Chil- 
tern, was his particular friend. 
I do not wonder that she should 
have seen him.” 

‘*Of course you know that 
she is a widow.” 

**Oh yes; Mr. Kennedy had 
died long before I left En- 
gland.” 

** And she is very rich. She 
has got all Lough Linter for her 
life, and her own fortune back 
again. I will bet you any thing 
you like that she offers to share 
it with him.” 

“It may be so,” said Ma- 
dame Goesler, while the slight- 
est blush in the world suffused 
her cheek. 

** And I'll make you another 
bet, and give you any odds.” 

‘* What is that ?” 

‘*That he refuses her. It is quite a common 
thing nowadays for ladies to make the offer and 
for gentlemen to refuse. Indeed, it was felt to 
be so inconvenient, while it was thought that 
gentlemen had not the alternative, that some 
men became afraid of going into society. It is 
better understood now.” 

‘*Such things have been done, I do not 
doubt,” said Madame Goesler, who had ven- 
tured to avert her face without making the mo- 
tion apparent to her friend. 

** When this is all over we'll get him down to 
Matching, and manage better than that. I 
should think they'll hardly go on with the ses- 
sion, as nobody has done any thing since the ar- 
rest. While Mr, Finn has been in prison legisla- 
tion has come to a stand-still altogether. Even 
Plantagenet doesn’t work above twelve hours a 
day, and I’m told that poor Lord Fawn hasn’t 
been near his office for the last fortnight. When 
the excitement is over they'll never be able to get 
back to their business before the grouse. There'll 
be a few dinners. of course, just as a compliment 
to the great man; but London will break up aft- 
er that, I should think. You won't come in for 
so much of the glory as you would have done, if 
they hadn’t found the stick. Little Lord Fred- 
erick must have his share, you know.” 

**Tt’s the most singular case I ever knew,” 
said Sir Simon Slope that night to one of his 
friends. ‘‘We certainly should have hanged 
him but for the two accidents, and yet neither 
of them brings us a bit nearer to hanging any 
one else.” 

“* What a pity!” 

‘Tt shows the danger of circumstantial evi- 
dence—and yet without it one never could get at 
any mufder. I'm very glad, you know, that the 
key and stick did turn up. I never thought 
much about the coat.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





